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JOSEFFY IN RECITAL. 


They say that in few things does the fashion change 
so quickly as in pianists. 
York's 
old-time musicians and music-lovers, who have reviewed 


Of a truth, it must certainly seem so to New 


the entire pianistic procession in this country, from Gotts- 
chalk and Thalberg, down to Sauer and Rosenthal. 
Hardly had the pallid style of the pianists 
there the 
invincible, before whose mighty thunder all schools and 


“romantic” 


won some followers, when came Rubinstein, 


styl s bended the knee. 
itself and when Hans von 
Bulow appeared, preaching his new creed of objectivity, 


Passion soon burns out, 


there went forth a great intellectual movement among 


pianists, who flung to the breeze a banner bearing the 
motto: “Technic is the means; not the end.” 

This was well for the head, but lacking for the soul, and 
as soon as the glare of Liszt’s fireworks shone across the 
musical horizon, again were all other idols kicked to the 
and the the 
Everything for brilliancy.” 


winds, motto on banner was changed to 


Rafael Joseffy came to New York when he was about 
seventeen years old, and his playing of Chopin’s E minor 
Hall, made 


him the god of our leading pianists and connoisseurs. 


concerto, at his memorable début in Steinway 


In quick succession there followed Rosenthal, the tech 
nician; D’Albert, Builow’s legitimate successor; and then, 
reversion to old standards, through the medium of the 
Paderewski and Sauer 


motionalists, Pachmann, 


lf, through all these years, Joseffy’s star has shone 
undimmed among the crowd of players that sought and 
yon our approbation, and if to-day his position in our 
ffections, and his standing as a player, is as 
first 
ve have remained the same, but simply and solely because 


unique as 


vhen he came here from Berlin, it is not because 


loseffy has changed with us. 


local concert stage, some 


When he reappeared on the 


hive years back, after a long period of absolute retire 
his former admirers 
the 


tendencies, but even his intimate friends had no idea that 


ment from public playing, were pre 


pared for a great change in man’s methods and 

e had taken place in Joseffy such a complete artistic 
revolution as was revealed in his playing of the concerto 

B flat major, by Brahms. 

lhe infallible technic was still there, as were the match 
Josefhan tone, touch and brilliancy, but the old as- 
ertiveness, the saucy tricks of delivery and display, had 
for ever, to make room for a subdued dignity and 
first, 


aled to us the real artistic significance of our favorite. 


which, though less attractive at soon 


estness, 
lhe new Joseffy left no doubt of his intentions, for 
ng the next few years he played such serious works 
the Brahms the 
r), the Lisgt cancerto, A major, and as encores, gen 
y pieces by Brahms or Schubert. 
ot until this could he be 
al, and then, after the foreign itinerant players had 


concerto, Beethoven concerto (G 


season induced to give a 


rsed the country from ocean to ocean, he appeared 


1 


few Eastern cities, everywhere meeting with a wel 


series of ovations. 


New 
before the hour appointed for the beginning of the 


that resolved itself into a 
1 Thursday of last week came York’s turn, and 
il. Carnegie Hall was thronged with an audience such 
nly Joseffy can attract in New York. 
musicians and prominent amateurs, 


also 


ere were all the 


uurse, but in addition to these, well-known oO 


folk, and men whose names stand high as bankers 


rs, doctors. writers etc. 


iny of them had not been seen at a piano-recital for 
but Josefty 


evening 


dnd no player could have attracted 


ei there that 
“regret” that Mr. Freund 


lhese are the ones who felt the 


peaks of in another column, 


RAFAEI 


They did not regret the passing of Joseffy, the charmer, 


who used to trifle so delightfully with Chopin “valses,’ 
Raff “polkas,” and his own dainty little musical sweet- 
meats, stuffed but 
rather, they regretted not to have kept pace with the musi 


that Brahms 


with ‘dazzling glissandi and staccati; 


cal movement of recent years, and was to 
a sealed book. 
the 


rheumatic arms raise the opera-glasses 


them as 


lt was regret that will come to us, when, in later 


ou} and 


VCawgs, 


our dimmed eyes wander curiously and helplessly over 


the eager faces that are turned understandingly towards 
music of the future.” 


ha been 


and, indeed, it offers 


the future 


that 


= ’ ‘ 
le ffy's deve remarkable a 


of Wagner and Verdi 


to the student of such things 


lopment 
many parallels 
and in his smaller sphere he 
has reachedthe Olympian heights attained by those masters 
st is not born 


He need fear no comparisons, for the pram 


that is exactly like him. 


$2.00 per Year, 
10 Cents per Copy. 


JOSEFFY, 


Even in the matter of selecting and arranging a pro 


gramme, Joseffy is unique, and strictly faithful to his 


new view of piano-playing. 
Just look at this sche me, 
temper of the man: 


and then marvel again at the 


artists 
Sonata, op. 5, F Brahms: two intermezzi, 
ballade No. 4 and F sharp mazurka, Chopin; 
” Henselt; ballade, B 


Fantasie Polonaise.” 


minof;r, 
Brahms; 
Be reeu 


etude, B minor, and 


minor, Liszt: minuet, Rubinstein; 
37, G major, Tschaikowsky. 


detailed 


superfluous, and I shall det you ter 


Chopin; and sonata, op 
| have 


criticism 


said enough to rendet ill conve ntional 


hnical 
dissection of Jose ffy’ pla ing 
th tor : ) ne inal) and, 


pre 


\lay Ss a poo! mot 


besides, in this case it would than 


umptuous 
finish d 


It is Joseffy’s intention to present us with a 


performance, an art-work as a whole, and as such I ac 
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cept his playing last week, even though there were many 
memorable details that remain distinct in my mind. 

The audience was demonstrative in its enthusiasm, but 
though they recalled Joseffy more times than one cared 
to count, he could not be induced to play an encore. 

He took no notice of a laurel wreath held out to him 
over the footlights. 

This little incident was a potent index to the character 


of the new Joseffy. : . 
EONARD LIEBLING. 


<i 


DAMROSCH’S TRIUMPH IN CHICAGO. 


Cricaco, May 2, 1899. 

One of the most interesting and important of the Dewey 
Day celebrations was the first performance at the Audi- 
toritum, under the management of C. L. Graff, of Walter 
Damrosch’s ““Manila Te Deum.” The work was sung by 
the Apollo Club, with Mme. Gadski as leading soloist, 
and was conducted by the composer. The “Te Deum” 
was composed in honor of Admiral Dewey’s great victory. 

The Auditorium was elaborately decorated, and the audi- 
ence that filled the magnificent theatre was one of the 
largest and most distinguished ever gathered in Chicago. 

The opening chorus, which contains the bugle call of 
army and navy as also the “Star Spangled Banner,” which 
is most skilfully interwoven in the orchestration, was en- 
thusiastically received. 

A large military and naval contingent was present, in- 
cluding Gen. S. B. M. Young, who came from Washing- 
ton expressly to attend this performance as the official 
representative of the War Department. Gen. Sheridan, 
Cols. Moulton, Sanborn and Young, of the Illinois militia, 
occupied boxes, and a delegation from the Grand Army, 
the naval militia and the naval veterans’ reserve were 
present in uniform. The Continental Guards acted as 
guard of honor to Gen. Young. 

Both the composer and Mme. Gadski were accorded an 
ovation after the conclusion of the work, and the affair 
resolved itself into the most glorious musical triumph 
ever achieved by an American composer in Chicago. 


- 








PAUR AS A PIANIST. 


During the present tour of the Paur Symphony Or- 
chestra, Mr. Emil Paur is acting in the dual capacity of 
director and solo pianist. 

His reputation as a leader is too well established to 
need provincial approbation, but there was some curiosity 
among New York and Boston music-lovers to know how 
Mr. Paur would rank as a pianist. 

He has stood the test remarkably well, and the sub- 
joined criticism from the Buffalo “Express” is an echo 
of those he has received everywhere: 

“The Rubinstein D minor piano concerto was played by 
Mr. Paur, who virtually conducted at the same time, al- 
though Mr. Schmitt held the baton. It was, indeed, a 
remarkable performance. With a crisp, clear touch, ade- 
quate technique, delicacy or vigor as demanded, and deep 
poetic feeling, Mr. Paur’s playing was delightful. He was 
obliged to respond to an encore, and played the Chopin 
berceuse, in which he secured some original effects.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Paur will play the piano in 
New York, preferably as the interpreter of his own con- 
certo, published some years ago, but unfamiliar to most 
pianists. 


ip, 
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Popular Pappenheim.—At the conclusion of her annual 
concert, in Chickering Hall, New York, April 25, Mme. 
Pappenheim’s pupils, to show their esteem and gratitude, 
presented their able teacher with a very handsome 
candelabra. 

College Opera.—The famous Hasty Pudding Club, of 
Harvard University, will produce a comic opera this year. 
The work, called “Proteus,” is now in fine shape for the 
few last rehearsals which will round it off into smooth run- 
ning order for their annual entertainment. The book of 
the play, a three-act comic opera, was written by J. F. 
Brice, 990, of New York, and the music is by Blair Fair- 
child, ’99. 

Severn Concert.—Mr. Edmund Severn, the talented 
young American composer, will give a concert of his own 
compositions at Tuxedo Hall, New York, on May 8, 
assisted by Mrs. Severn, piano, Mrs. W. J. Oliver, con- 
tralto, Mr. R. C. Easton, tenor, and Mr. Carl Krill, ’cellist. 
The programme is to contain a sonata in C for piano and 
violin, two violin solos, “Romance” and “Mazurka,” a 
song, “Marcelle,” and a trio in D minor for piano, violin 
and ’cello. There will also be numbers by Gounod and 
Stephen Adams. 

Praise for Paur.—The Paur Orchestra, engaged at 
present on a tour through New England and Canada, is 
everywhere meeting with pronounced success. The Buf- 
falo “Express” said of the concert there: “An orchestral 
concert of almost absolute perfection was given last even- 
ing at the Star Theatre by the Paur Symphony Orchestra 
of New York, under the direction of Emil Paur. Mr. 
Paur was a revelation. In spite of his world-wide reputa- 
tion, the audience was scarcely prepared for such electri- 
fying orchestral playing as that of last evening. Mr. Paur 
is a nervous, but graceful conductor, with gestures which 
convey his meaning perfectly. He is sane, straight-for- 
ward and tremendously in earnest, a rare and marvelous 
leader.” 

Ambitious Mantelli.— Mme. Eugenia Mantelli, the con- 
tralto of the company at the Metropolitan, left New York 
with ambitious plans for the future. She is going to Paris 
to devote herself there for a while to the serious study of 
French and then to make her début in the French capital. 
She is not satisfied with the honors that fall to an Italian 
contralto and expects to sing here next year some of the 
French réles, and make an attempt also to win approval in 
Paris. Mme. Mantelli’s stage career has been rather an 
unusual one. She began to sing professionally after a 
very brief preparation. Later she married and retired from 
the stage. Her husband was a merchant living in South 
America, although an Italian by birth. He lost his fortune 
after a few years, and she was compelled to return to the 
stage. He accompanied her to this country on her first 
visit, and died after his return to Italy. 





MUSICAL BOSTON. 


Boston, May 1, 1890. 

Mr. Gericke gave us a Beethoven programme for the 
twenty-fourth and last concert of this season’s series of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, embracing the overture 
to “Fidelio,” the Ninth Symphony, and the great scene 
and aria for soprano in “Fidelio,” the latter sung by Mrs. 
De Vere-Sapio, who, with Miss Gertrude Stein, Mr. Evan 
Williams and Mr. Ericsson Bushnell, sang thé solo parts 


of the Ninth Symphony. 

The choral numbers of the latter work were sung by the 
Cecilia Club, all under the direction of Mr. Gericke. 

The performance of the orchestra in the instrumental 


numbers was admirable, a repetition of the excellent work 
shown at the previous concert, a marked advance as re- 
gards expressive playing, over the uncontrasted and coarse 
manner that has prevailed throughout the season before 
these last two concerts. 

In the accompaniments Mr. Gericke showed little dis- 
cretion. 

Mrs. De Vere-Sapio, being particularly weak as regards 
her middle voice, was ineffective in her attempt with the 
aria from “Fidelio.” She also sang woefully out of tune 
on some of the higher notes. 

The unvocal material that Beethoven has furnished in 
the finale of the Ninth Symphony received as good treat- 
ment as it deserved from solo and chorus. It may be 
heresy of the deepest dye to advance such an opinion, but 
if I had my desire, one-half each of the first three move- 
ments of this symphony would be eliminated, and the 
choral finale retired to the top shelf for the accumulation 
of dust. 

The third and fifth symphonies are sufficient to render 
immortal in the symphonic world the great master. 

Gericke was enthusiastically welcomed when he came 
on to begin the performance, and received an ovation at 
its close. 

On the evening of April 24, the Cecilia, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. B. J. Lang, presented at Music Hall Don 
Lorenzo Perosi’s “Transfiguration of Christ,” its first per- 
formance in Boston. This composition proved to be a 
crude, amateurish work, and, as far as I could perceive, 
one totally devoid of the elernent of genius. Its composer 
does not display even the element of talent in the handling 
of his subject. The effort is feeble, ineffective and simply 
childish in its attempt. The effect is depressing in its 
dreariness and monotony. Of the use of the orchestra 
the composer knows nothing. his employment of the 
brass wind being simply absurd. The composition, which 
in many instances has been highly praised abroad, is en- 
tirely over-estimated and without distinction whatever. 
If put upon the ground of a youthful effort, there is 
then nothing of promise to be discovered. Dull, dreary 
and inexpressive to the last degree, it is unworthy an 
analytical consideration. 

Mr. Herbert Johnson sang the part of the narrator, and 
bore the burden of the solo work. Had Mr. Johnson 
been correctly trained, he might have distinguished him- 
self in his profession, for he possesses a good voice of 
genuine tenor quality. 

Mr. Ericsson Bushnell, who essayed the part of Christ, 
sang most wretchedly in his throat, and with an uneven 
scale that bespoke either the untutored amateur or a 
victim of some direful method of voice distortion. The 
other soloists were Messrs. Townsend and Sargent and 
Miss Edna Goullaud. The chorus performed the meagre 
work allotted it in its usual admirable manner. It was 
expected that this work would attract a large audience, 
but only the usual number of listeners were present, 
empty seats being quite numerous. 

A performance of Verdi's “Te Deum” completed the 
programme, a second hearing of which but confirmed 
one’s first opinion of the nobility, spontaneity and musi- 
cal value of the composition. 

Mr. Rafael Joseffy gave a piano recital at Steinert Hall 
last Saturday afternoon, playing Brahms’ F minor sonata 
and the sonata in G major by Tschaikowsky, besides a 
number of lesser pieces. The hall was nearly filled with 
an appreciative and enthusiastic audience. Your readers 
are all aware of the almost unrivaled artistic excellence 
of this wonderful player, a pianist who meets every de- 
mand the most critical listener can possibly conceive. 
The concert was overlong, but the charm and fascination 
of this consummate artist’s performance rendered the in- 
terval one of engrossing and gratifying occupation. 

Teresa Carreflo gave a farewell recital at Music Hall 
on the afternoon of April 26, a varied programme meet- 
ing with varied success at the hands of the performer. 
Beethoven’s sonata appasionata was given a rather senti- 
mental flavor, but the Chopin numbers were delightfully 
played. The audience was a numerous and enthusiastic 
one. 

The third and last of the lecture-recitals given by Mr. 
W. J. Henderson and Mrs. Grenville Snelling took place 
at Steinert Hall on the afternoon of April 26. The sub- 
ject, “English Song,” was treated by Mr. Henderson in 
the felicitous manner that characterized his previous lec- 
tures, while Mrs. Snelling, with her attractive stage pres- 
ence and unaffected manner, gained a liberal amount of 
applause in her illustrations. The want of a proper train- 
ing of her middle voice is a great handicap to her other- 
wise artistic and impulsive efforts. 

Are there no teachers in Europe or America who recog- 
nize the absolute necessity for correctly placing the voice 
and building the middle part thoroughly before proceed- 
ing in the xsthetic training of the pupil? Or is this de- 
ficiency in the case of nearly every public vocalist the 
evidence of the gross ignorance of vocal instructors at 
home or abroad? 

There are a lot of musical people in this classic village 
who were delighted to meet Mr. Henderson, knowing 
him so favorably through his excellent critiques, and his 
interesting and instructive works upon musical subjects. 
The regret is that his short sojourn among our villagers 
didn’t admit of his being “spread out” farther among his 
admirers. 

While I was listening to Mr. Henderson’s Boston lec- 
tures, I wondered if he ever sang. Of course, over here 
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in Boston, it is expected that the lecturer shall talk, s 
and accompany; witness Louis Elson, for instance. 

It isn’t expected that the lecturer shall rival Jean 
Reszke vocally, or surpass Victor Harris at the piano. 

There are those who have temerity sufficient to bo! 
declare that even Mr. Elson is not likely to profession: 
eclipse either of the gentlemen mentioned. But, you 
it saves expense. 

These thrifty New Englanders expect a great deal 
their money; for instance, a hammer, screwdriver 
corkscrew all in one tool, and all for the price of one 
these articles singly. 

I expect that as Mr. Elson is very observant of the tr 
of the Yankee, his reason possibly for embracing 
trinity of effort may be because of this deman 
economy. 

Now, we don’t expect New York critic-lecturers to si 
for our experience with Mr. Krehbiel has taught us t 
thankful if they can even talk intelligibly. 

I myself must say that although I have seen Mr. K: 
biel lecture, I can’t say that I have really heard him. 

Being accustomed to Mr. Krehbiel’s small and \ 
still voice, as the New York sample, we were quite 
prised and delighted that Mr. Henderson could talk, w 
well, let’s say, an almost Ed. de Reszke vociferousnes 

Whether he can sing and accompany correspondi: 
remains to be found out. 


This lecture bee is in the bonnet of more than one I} 


ton critic. It may be a secret to you, but it is on rex 
that Philip Hale is a lecturer, and has breasted pu 
opinion as such upon the subject of “Opera.” 

This took place in the wild and woolly West, so 
cannot say if upon the platform his pectoral powe 
of a sufficient number of pounds to the square inch to 
sate his vocal chords acoustically, and thereby reach 
ease and ample power the ear of his listeners. Every 
knows that Mr. Hale is an educated organist, and co 
quently has an “‘organist’s voice.” It must be neces 
to look beyond the choir-singer to ascertain what the v: 
of the “organist’s voice” is as a means of illustrat 
vocally. 

A man might hazard much in private rehearsal wh: 
public performance, would shrink from an expositio: 
his powers. 

Mr. Hale is a modest man, whose conversational to: 
of soft, agreeable, cooing quality. This is my reason 
believing that he does not sing when he lectures. 


I trust his modest and natural diffidence don’t close {| 


“swell-box” of his organ too tightly when he talks 
public. 

Of course, he can very delightfully accompany a v: 
assistant. 

I suspect that Ben Woolf, since Mr. Henderson 
tured here, has become impressed with the necessit 
going upon the lecture platform, if one expects to | 
fully equipped music-critic. 


I should not be surprised if I were to hear that he | 


given up his effort to learn to ride the bicycle (and | 
relieve me of the fear of losing the championship in 

exhilarating and fascinating art) and was devoting 
his spare time to vocal culture, in order that he mi 
outdo his friend, Philip Hale, and rival, if not surpass, 
confrére, Louis Elson. 


Of course, you never can tell what the attempt to cu! 


vate the voice will do for the student, but I think 


Mr. Woolf could sing lower and louder, and with a ric! 


nasal tone (Mr. Woolf is particularly appreciative o! 
“dans le masque” method) than Mr. Elson, althoug! 
probably would not excel, if approach, the emoti: 
tremolo and glottic quality that has so distinguished 
efforts of the latter from his advent to these veteran « 
of his career before the public in the low and lofty 
bling of the lecture-recital art. 

The noble sonority of Mr. Woolf's voice would 
him in good stead as a talker. Its vibratory power 
companies even his softest whisper. Of that we are 
The singing may prove an experiment only. 

Yes, Mr. Apthorp and myself have the subject of 
turing under consideration, and we, too, may fall t 
baleful desire to emulate our brothers-in-arms. But 
will talk about that another time. WaArreN Davenr 


oun <i 
ae 


Sauer’s Farewell.—Emil Sauer will end his highly 
cessful tour in this country with a farewell recital t 
given at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Monday 
noon, May 22. 

That Verdi Opera.—Genoa newspapers give furthe: 
tails regarding the opera (“King Lear”) on which \ 
is said to be at work. Among other things, it is said 
the opera is in four acts, the last,.in accordance 
Verdi's custom, being written first; that Lear, a barit 
has a pathetic lament in the second act, and that B: 
the librettist, has somehow introduced into the story 
character of Caliban, from “The Tempest.” 

Januschowsky Injured.—Georgiana von Janusc! 
sky, who, until the death of her husband, Adolf Ne 
dorff, was prominent in New York operatic matters 
injured recently while singing in Berlin. The acc 
occurred in the last act of “The Huguenots.” As R 
drew his sword to rush to the aid of his brother H' 
nots he tripped and wounded Mme. Januschowsky, 
was the Valentine, seriously in the eye. 

Kitchener [usicale.—Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Kitc! 
the well-known teachers of mandolin, guitar and b 
gave an enjoyable and very successful concert on Mo 
evening of last week in Carnegie Chamber Music | 
New York, assisted by the Plectra Mandolin Club, t! 
Paul’s School Mandolin Club, of Garden City, L. | 
D. Wormser, the zither player, and Viola Pratt G 
contralto, of the Castle Square Opera Co. The aud 
was large, fashionable and enthusiastic. 

London Singers.—Lilli Lehmann is to be one « 
prima donnas of the Spring season of opera at C 
Garden, London. Mme. Litvinne will also be heard t 
besides Mmes. Gadski, Leiffert, Nordica, Schun 
Heink and Olitzka. The tenors for the German per 
ances will be MM. Jean de Reszke, Van Dyck, D1 
Schramm and Simon; the baritones, MM. Bertram, } 
ham, Mihlmann and Van Rooy; the _ bassos, 
Edouard de Reszke, Pringle and Plangon. Mme. M 
will sing oftener than usual in the Italian operas. 
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AMERICANS IN BERLIN. 
BERLIN, April 23, 1890. 

Spring in Berlin! 

\mericans who have not spent this delightful season in 
the German capital can hardly appreciate the sentiment 
that has inspired our poets to their rhapsodies on the 
beauties of young Summer. 

Ve of Northern America, know the season when 
n’s fancies lightly turn to love” short 
sterous, blustering March days, of gutters swollen with 


“young 


aS a series of 


ams of slush, and of fickle April, when to move out 
the pale and sickly sunlight means to have countless 
ls chase each other down our backs. 

here come a few days of irresolution when even 
eavy blizzard not the 
| then immediately we find ourselves sweltering in the 


weather bureau, 


would astonish 


eat of a tropical Summer, from which there is no deliver 
e until late in September or early in October. 
ut of that glorious. balmy Berlin Spring, when every 


and when work be- 


hour spent indoors seems a sacrilege, 
comes heroic martyrdom, we poor children of Uncle Sam 
now only what we read. 

\lthough concerts and recitals of all kinds are still in 
full blast here (the season does not end until the middle 
of May), music lovers are already swerving in their alleg- 
iance to the Muse. 

[he German is an ardent devotee of Nature, and as 

son as the white mantle of Winter makes room for the 
tender green cover of Spring, he is afoot in the fields and 
parks about Berlin, and Sunday always sees vast crowds 

the picturesque suburbs, Grunewald, Treptow, Hunde- 
kehle, Halensee, Wannsee, etc. 

Concerts are neglected as soon as one can spend the 

ening in an open-air “beer-garden,” and Wagner, Bee- 
hoven and Brahms are drowned out by Strauss, Ziehrer 

|—Sousa, played by excellent brass-bands at the Austel- 
ingspark, Zoological Garden, ete. 

Classical music will not be entirely forgotten during the 
Summer, however, as the Royal Opera House manage- 
ment generally leases the old Kroll’s theatre and garden 
and gives a splendid series of performances with some of 
the best local artists, and many from other opera-houses 
as “guests.” 

The American students have all put in a hard Winter's 
work, and the delights and relaxations of Spring are doubly 
welcome to them. 

Our musical compatriots do a great deal of wheeling and 
tennis playing, of which the former is good for singers and 
the later for instrumentalists. 

One would imagine that these sports are frowned upon 
by the dignified professors here, but I am glad to say that 
ommon sense has taken the place of ultra-conservatism 
in this regard, and some of the teachers even go so far as 
to set the good example to their pupils. 

\mong the most ardent cyclers are Prof. Barth, of the 
Hochschule, and Mr. Otis B. Boise, Berlin’s leading in- 
structor in theory and composition. 

Many of the opera singers devote some hours each day 

» excursions awheel, and several are exceedingly fond of 

orseback riding. 

Prof. Kullak is devoted to mountain-climbing, and there 
s hardly a peak of respectable altitude in all Kurope over 
he top of which his large spectacles have not appeared 
together with their small owner. 

Busoni, Hekking, Novacek and Josef Hoffman are less 

| of open-air sports, but they are firm believers in bill 
rds as excellent exercise for the wrist and relaxation for 

mind, after cramped hours spent in practise at the 
ano, 

\propos of Hoffman, he made some interesting remarks 
nm the subject of a paragraph which appeared some time 
ago in Mustcat AMERICA. 

lo your correspondent he said: “Your paper says that I 

eive only one per cent. of my earnings in concert? 
Your paper is right. My father receives all the rest. But 

or even insinuating that I am not satisfied with this 
ngement, that is bosh! I believe that until a boy 
reaches his majority (twenty-four years in Germany), if he 
be lucky enough to earn money before then, everything he 
make should belong to his parents, who have sup 
ported him up to that time. Of what use is that money to 
I don’t care for clothes, nor for society, nor for ex 
sive luxuries of any kind. If my pockets were full of 
ney I might be tempted into dissipations that are out 
y reach now. All I desire is to have enough for my 
game of billiards, my coffee in the afternoon, my beer in 
he evening, and a few pfennigs over. My father is wel- 
to the rest.”’ 

it is the way to talk. 
perament, and he cares 

ng. 

critics he said: “They are a ridiculous lot, continually 

ng and yelping at an artist’s heels. I never read what 

say; they make me laugh. I always play as well as I 

how, and if the critical gentlemen don’t sanction my 
pretations, they can go and do the next best thing.” 

ss Dodd, the young lady who has rendered such valu- 
issistance in the Virgil School here, will shortly leave 
n for America, where she will be Mr. A. K. Virgil’s 
ipal aide-de-camp in his work in New York. Miss 
l is an excellent pianist, and a writer of no small 

length of my last letter to Musica AMERICA al- 

only mere mention of Miss Maud Powell's recent 
ssful concert at the Singakademie. I was not able to 

l, but I subjoin an excellent review of the concert, 
n by the sane and competent critic of the “German 
s” (printed here in English), the best local paper for 
‘al news and comments: 

the audience which had assembled, doubtless more 
half represented the American colony, which had 
ntly turned its back on the great Ysaye to do homage 
own artists. We venture to asert that those present 
ith no disappointment. Miss Powell played the Tar- 


t 


I 


Hoffman has the true artistic 
for little except his music 


onata in G minor (Didone abbandonata), three move- 





ments from the Bach Solo-Sonata in E major, two solos 
of Lalo and Ogarew and the Wieniawski Faust-Fantaisie. 
In all of these numbers the celebrated violinist upheld her 
reputation. Particularly satisfactory were the Tartini Son- 
ata and the Faust-Fantaisie. To say that Miss Powell did 
the work ample justice is insufficient. She is a finished 
virtuoso, and in this number displayed her brilliancy in its 
best light. The performance was perfect. Her whole 
style of interpretation is governed by the presence of an 
exceptionally sensitive and deep musical nature. Her 
thoroughly artistic and refined temperament shows itself 
in every phrase and her work upon this evening was a great 
credit to America.” 

Mr. Ernest Sharpe, a young basso from Chicago, as- 
sisted Miss Powell at the concert, and he received a full 
measure of the enthusiasm which the listeners bestowed on 
their compatriots. 

I read flattering notices of Mr. Sharpe’s voice and de- 
livery in all the leading Berlin papers. 

Miss Bertha Visanska, the extraordinarily gifted young 
pianist, about whom I have written before, was the soloist 
at a recent popular concert of the Philharmonie, and in 
the concertos by Beethoven (G major), and Rubinstein 
(D minor), she achieved a success as decided as any in 
her short career. She was recalled many times, and en- 
cores were insisted upon until played. Miss Visanska 
and her brother Daniel, the talented violinist, who is 
studying with Joachim, will probably spend the warm sea- 
son in New York, on a visit to their parents. 

Miss Carrie Clough, who has been studying here during 
the past season with Mr. Ernest Hutcheson, the clever 
Australian pianist, has just left for her home in Boston. 
Previous to this season she had studied with M. Breitner, 
in Paris. 

Miss Cornelia Ranney left Berlin last week and, after 
having visited Vienna, Paris and certain points in Italy, 
will return to her home in Cleveland, Ohio. While in 
Berlin Miss Ranney was a pupil of Dr. Jedliczka. 

Miss Celeste Groenvelt. of New Orleans, La., scored a 
highly deserved success at Neu-Ruppin last week, where 
she was the soloist at the fourth symphony concert. After 
the finish of her performance, a perfect storm of applause 
broke forth, and a large number of floral arrangements 
were presented Miss Groenvelt, who has gained numerous 
admirers among the good tolks of Neu-Ruppin. 

Mr. Frederick Fairbanks, the American pianist, whose 
able technic obtained for him the position of teacher at 
the Royal Conservatorium of Music, in Leipsic, gave a 
pianoforte recital there recently, at the Musenhaus. The 
programme was a varied one, comprising selections from 
Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, and Tausig, and in- 
cluded a composition of his own. 

The three pupils’ concerts, given at the Beethoven Hall 
by the proselytes of the Klindworth-Scharwenka conser- 
vatory, brought forward some very talented American 
pianists, chief among whom were Miss Annie Balz and 
young Arthur Hochmann, both of them pupils of Prof. 
Xaver Scharwenka, in New York and Berlin. 

Hochmann is a “pianistic”’ talent of rare rank, and being 
accompanied here by his mother, it is safe to say that he 
will steer clear of the many pitfalls that threaten young 
students in this lively city, and will eventually develop 
into an artist of first magnitude. His touch and general 
style remind one very strikingly of Joseffy’s early tenden 
C1ies, 

Richard Byron Overstreet, of Indianapolis, Ind., who 
gave a recital last Fall in New York, is studying here 
with Prof. Blume, who thinks highly of his pupr’s vocal 
and musical gifts, and predicts a brilliant future for him. 

The Misses Helen and Mabel Reynolds, Miss Gleason 
and Miss Belcher, all of whom study at the Hochschule, 
are making a tour through Saxony and Thuringia. They 
expect to return in about two weeks 

A splendid portrait of the American coloratura singer, 
Miss Mary Howe, has been exhibited at one of the large 
photographic ateliers on the Leipziger Strasse during the 
past week. Miss Howe, or rather Mrs. William Lavin, 
is a srikingly handsome woman and had an unqualified 
success in Berlin some four years ago, when she appeared 
at the Royal Opera. Her Lucia di Lammermoor was 
her finest role, and she played the heroine in a style to 
earn unstinted praise from even the most uncompromising 
critics. 

Miss Louise B. Voigt, one of the most popular students 
of the American colony, and an artist of unusual accom 
plishments, will shortly leave Berlin to take up permanent 
residence in her native country, presumably in New York 
Miss Voigt has been studying here for two years with 
Prof. Blume, and the splendid results of this training were 
shown by the remarkable success which she achieved at 
her céncert last January, in the Singakademie. Miss Voigt 
believes herself best fitted for opera, but at present she is 
content to make a beginning in oratorio and concert. 

Those stylish and charming ensemble pianists, the 
Misses Ottilie and Juliet Sondheimer, who studied here 
for some years with Prof. Dr. Jedliczka, have gone to 
Vienna, where they expect to receive the “finishing” 
touches from Leschetizky. The Misses Sondheimer are 
extremely talented, and have already appeared with suc- 
cess in Berlin and several other large German cities. 

I just learn that among the artists who have already 
been engaged as soloists for next season’s series of Isaye 
concerts in Brussels are Fritz Kreisler, the young vio 
linist, and Anton Hekking, the violoncellist of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Miss Estelle Liebling, the young New York soprano, 
who left the metropolis April 11 on the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse, arrived here some days ago with a party, in 
cluding the Baroness Von Asten, Count Hort, Clyde 
Fitch, and others. Miss Liebling will spend some months 


Si slo 


in Berlin before she goes to Paris for her final vocal 
studies. RuNTIST. 
—_—______><>-e—___—_——__ 
Progressive Music Club.—A Knoxville paper pays 


this well-deserved tribute to one of the leading musical 
clubs of the South: “Of the year’s work in the Tuesday 
Morning Musical Club too much in praise of the indt- 
vidual effort can not be said. The club will this week 
close its second year, and the progress and advancement 
made speak eloquently of painstaking care and hard work 
on the part of the officers and director,” 
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COFIPOSER’S RECITAL. 


C. B. Hawley gave a song-recital of his own composi 
tions at Mendelssohn Hall, on April 27, which was a suc 
cess from every standpoint. Mr. Hawley received able 
assistance from a number of well-known artists of both 
the Musical Art Society and the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 

The numbers were divided into solos, quartets, choruses, 
part-songs for male*voices and also for female voices. 

The second number, sung by Mr. Hawley, accompanied 
by himself, was enthusiastically received and applauded. 

Miss Grace Preston, contralto, sang three songs, ‘For 
Love of Thee,” “An Echo” and “O, Haste Thee, Sweet,” 
all of which made an excellent impression. “The Bugle 
Song,” done by the Mendelssohn Quartet Club, com- 
posed of Messrs. H. B. Distelhurst, Charles H. Clarke, 
James A. Metcalf and C. B. Hawley, deserves special men 
tion for the masterly way in which it was performed 
Songs by Miss Crane, soprano; Mr. Pollock, tenor; Miss 
Hall, contralto; Mr. Dutton, tenor, and Mr. Hosea, bass, 
were greatly appreciated, but not encored, as Mr. Haw 
ley had announced on the programme that no encores 
would be given. 

In all of his new compositions, Mr. Hawley reveals the 
same gifts of pleasing melody and flowing construction 
that have made his former works deservedly popular. 

The large audience was sincerely enthusiastic, and ap 
plauded each and every piece with spontaneity and vim. 


ri. C. 


— Ge 
A CANADIAN PIANIST. 


At the new aml pretty Knabe Hall there took place on 
Friday, April 28, the interesting recital of Mr. J. D. Tripp, 
a Canadian pianist, who has recently been winning some 
golden opinions from even the most severe musical scribes 
in Europe’s musical centres. 

Mr. Tripp chose a programme in which he could amply 
demonstrate the full measure of his versatility, and for this 
purpose he included compositions by Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin, Liszt and Schumann, surely a most representa- 
tive list. 

In all those qualities, technical and musical, that we 
demand from a modern piano-virtuoso, Mr. Tripp is un- 
usually well equipped, and he has, besides, a certain ripe 
repose and scholarly carnestness that might be looked for 
vainly in players much more celebrated than this talented 
Canadian. 

His technic is encompassing, his tone full and of agree- 
able quality, and his interpretations are legitimate, with- 
out being in the least perfunctory. In him New York 
made one of the most pleasant of this season’s musical 
acquaintances. ° 

Miss Edith Miller, who assisted Mr. Tripp, and sang 
songs by Schumann, Brahms, Tosti, White and Franz, has 
a full, rich contralto voice, which she uses with infinite 


skill and taste. She came in for a liberal share of the 

enthusiastic applause bestowed by the small, but discrimi- 

native audience. a. Se ee 
_ >< —_—_——— . 


Ffrangcon Davies Coming.—Mr. Ffrangcon Davies has 
been especially engaged to sing at the Worcester Festival 
the latter part of September. He will come from England 
only for the festival and return the middle of October. 
This will be his last visit to America for several years. 

Hollaender in London.—\Mr. Victor Hollaender, who 
recently made a musical version of the grimly picturesqud 
little masterpiece, “The Cat and the Cherub,” which was 
such a revelation to Londoners of life in the Chinese 
quarter in an American town, is in London. His opera, 
“San Lin,” was very well received and criticised in Ger- 
many. He will give a concert of his own compositions at 
Steinway Hall on May 25. 

The Musical English.—_M. Lamoureux, the distin 
guished French conductor, was recently interviewed by a 
female journalist, who asked him his opinion, musically, 
of the English nation, to which Lamoureux made auswer: 
“I do not doubt but that in ten years’ time the English 
race will produce some great musical genius who shall 
rank with Shakespeare in literature; their musical educa 
tion is so sure and so complete.” What is it you wish in 
London, M. Lamoureux? An orchestra, an opera house? 
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SUNDAY=-SCHOOL MUSIC. 





Why will the church musicians of this broad land per- 
sist in neglecting the source of all that is shallow in their 
field of work? Can it be possible that they do not realize 
that our Sunday-school children, the future congregations, 
are fed on the cheapest and most pernicious of musical 
And can they fail of knowing that as the twig is 
If past generations of musi- 


foods? 
bent, so will the tree grow? 
cians had gone to the root of the matter, our present day 
members of music committees and our pastors would have 
been ready to appreciate what the earnest men of the pro- 
fession are striving to do for them. 

There have been, in its history, fortunes galore made 
out of books compiled for the use of this department of 
the church. Many of them have been notable for their 
attention to the chief essentials in child-music, namely. 
rhythm and melody, but how few have contained any- 
thing pure as to form or harmonization. Good books 
have appeared, but lacking simplicity of statement and 
attractive tunefulness they have failed. 

The time is come, however, for a consistent attack on 
this foundation stone of the church music structure. 

If the musical sponsors of our churches will turn their 
attention to the children, they will find an opportunity 
for the development of musical taste that will insure them 
the blessings of all musical posterity. 

Time must be spent in expunging from the Sunday- 
school répertoire compositions that are rank with musical 
weeds, such as irregular phrases, misplaced cadences and 
bad word settings. In their place must be substituted 
pure melodies, with simple, though sufficiently varied ac- 
companiments. 

Considering the medium of expression, the publication 
‘of volumes of four-part compositions should be discour- 
aged: few schools have sight readers enough to accom- 
plish in the short time devoted to the music, good four- 
part singing, and as the average pianist or organist on 
such occasions is a musical student who can read fairly 
well, but has not the training or experience necessary to 
properly fill up or disperse, as the occasion or instru- 
ment requires, the harmony, it would be much wiser to 
have a good set of Sunday-school works especially adapted 
for unison singing. Good musicians might well employ 
themselves in compiling books of standard compositions, 
with accompaniments, as they would play them. Then, 
if they had not the time at their command to devote to the 
services themselves, they might with profit offer their 
help and advice to those in charge of the work, in the 
proper interpretation of their répertoire. This would at 
once gain the good will of many who, while being en- 
thusiastic workers, have no definite plan of campaign. 
This isolation and magnification of the melody here sug- 
gested would insure the young people’s coming into the 
church equipped for the most effective congregational 
work. Should the field prove productive of singers who 
could read or have voices worthy of special development, 
they might be organized by a zealous choirmaster into a 
Sunday-school choir. This department could and should 
be made a training-school for the church choir. 

As the Sunday-school is the recognized training-school 
for all branches of church work, we hope to see the day 
when it is recognized as the musical training-school as 
well. This, however, can never come until all the musi- 
cal officiary of the church (choirmaster, pastor and music 
committee) see its possibilities, and require of the choir- 
master an attention to it and work therein. The greater 
of the Catholic and Episcopal societies do this and re 
quire a thoroughbred for their fields, paying him enough 
, for his work and holding him responsible for the musical 
condition of the entire parish. 

Denominational America has sooner or later to learn 
the value of the material under its control, or else lose it 
to other fields which are more inviting. 

On the musicians themselves, however, will fall the 
stigma of neglected opportunity and duty, unless they 
bestir themselves to embrace those now within their 
grasp. This is another argument against the business 
man organist, but how few of the present working force 
in church music cares for anything that is not immedi- 
ately productive of the almighty dollar. 

Children are much more amenable than grown-ups 
You cannot teach a man who loves “Throw Out the Life 
Line” and “Hold the Fort” better, without a struggle, but 
you can take the children by the ear, metaphorically speak 
ing, and gently lead them into all the ways of musical 
beauty and consistency, without so much as a word in 
protest. 

Any one who has heard a body of children who have 
simply had the matter and manner of their musical diet 
attended to will realize the truth of these assertions and 
claims. 

What are you going to do for the children, brother 
organists, and when are you going to begin? 

Vox ORGANI. 
——_—_———e-=-o— - 

Paderweski Boom Continues.—M. Paderewski has just 
finished, in Edinburgh, a most successful provincial tour. 
In the immense Glasgow Hall he had an audience of over 
4,000 persons—the largest audience ever known in that 
city. It is to be regretted that M. Paderewski does not 
elect to play more frequently in the metropolis. 


CHANGES IN NEW YORK’S CHOIRS. 

The first day of May is “moving day,” not only in New 
York’s households, but in the choirs of most of its church s 
as well. 

The changes this year are unusually numerous, and a 
further remarkable fact about them is that the majority 
of newcomers are from out of town, many of them from 
as far West as San Francisco. 

Here are the important changes this May in New York’s 


choir lofts: 
Evan Williams, tenor, returns to the Marble Collegiate 


Church, after an absence of about a year. Mrs. Katherine 
Fisk is the new contralto at St. Bartholomew’s. Brick 
Church will have a new soprano, Mrs. Ethel Crane, who 
goes there from the First Reformed Episcopal Church; 
also a new alto, Miss Minnie Hance Owens, from Cali- 
fornia, and a new tenor, A. P. Quesnel, from St. Paul. 
Walter J. Hall, organist, and Herbert Witherspoon, basso, 


continue in this choir. 

William Edward Mulligan, from St. Mark’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, succeeeds Carl Walter as organist of 
the Fifth Avenue Collegiate Church. Mr. Walter has oc- 
cupied the position for more than twelve years. J. F. 
Kitchen, the present organist of the First Baptist Church, 
remains, with the additional duties of choirmaster. The 
new singers are Mrs. G. W. Johnson, soprano, who 
comes from Omaha: Miss Grace E. Akass, contralto, 
from Indianapolis; C. McKay Smock, tenor, who leaves 
the First Reformed Episcopal Church, and Allen G. 
Waterous, basso. 

At the South Reformed Church, Dr. Ferry, the new 
tenor is Frederick W. Jameson. 

St. Paul’s Chapel is to have for basso, Douglas Lane. 

Frederick Hilliard, basso, leaves Dr. Kittredge’s Church, 
and will be heard at St. James’ Episcopal Church. 

The First Collegiate Reformed, Harlem, will have a 
new soprano, Miss Elizabeth D. Blamer, and a new con- 
tralto, Miss Grace Munson, who comes from Utica. 

At the Central Baptist Church, West Forty-second 
street, Miss Marie A. Serre is the new soprano. 

Miss Lillian Butz, soprano, leaves St. Andrew’s Metho- 
dist Church, and will be heard at the Bloomingdale Re- 
formed Church. 

J. Remington Fairlamb will be the new organist and 
choirmaster at the Church of the Messiah (Unitarian). 
This church is to have its former tenor, William Bartels, 
who returns after an absence of a year. 

Christel L. Schlens will sing tenor parts at Blooming- 
dale Reformed Church. 

At the Washington Square Methodist Church the pres- 
ent tenor, Dr. Franklyn D. Lawson, assumes the duties 
of musical director. 

All Angels’ Church will have a new organist and choir- 
master, Lacey Baker, who comes from St. James’ Church, 
Philadelphia. The former choirmaster, J. M. Helfenstein, 
will devote himself to the work at Grace Church. 

The Church of Eternal Hope (Universalist) has a new 
organist, Silas G. Pratt, and at Christ Church Sydney 
Cross will succeed Henry Carter at the organ. 

The changes at Rutgers Riverside Presbyterian Church 
include Miss Anna H. Slade, soprano; Mrs. Frank H. 
Molten, contralto, and Thomas Henderson, tenor. 

St. Ignatius’ will have for contralto Miss Florence Halli- 
day, who comes from the Warburton Avenue Baptist 
Church, Yonkers. 

Walter H. Robinson is the new tenor in St. Paul’s 
Chapel (Vesey street), and George Lenox the tenor in 
tlhe Mount Morris Baptist Church. 

The singers at the Madison Avenue Reformed Church 
(Dr. Kittredge) include J. H. McKinley, tenor; Miss 
Adele Laeis Baldwin, contralto, and Percy Averill, bari- 
tone, the two latter leaving All Souls’ Episcopal Church. 

Mrs. J. W. Dowling will sing contralto at the French 
Episcopal Church of the Holy Spirit, West Twenty-second 
street, and at the First Reformed Episcopal Church Miss 
Helen A. Tappen will occupy a similar position. 

After an absence of several years, Miss Annie Wilson, 
soprano, returns to her former position in the choir of 
the Central Presbyterian Church, West Fifty-seventh 
street. The contralto here will be Mrs. Williams, and 
George J. Mager, from St. Ann’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, New Haven, will be at the organ. 

a 


The Last of Them.— Marcella Sembrich is the only one 
of the great singers now left in this country. She began 
on Apil 29, at Columbus, a brief concert tour, during 
which she will sing in Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Detroit, Nashville and Louisville. She has heen en- 
gaged as the star of the Maine Festival next October, 
at what is said to be the highest pay ever given for the 
services of a soloist there. These engagments are con- 
ditional on her return ‘here with the opera company, and 
she has already contracts with the same proviso that will 
keep her in this country until June. 

Music and the Press.—The members of the Rochester 
Press Club differ from the newspaper men of other places 
chiefly in that they waste no time deploring the dearth of 
good music in their city, but set to work and procure for it 
some of the very best kind. The Rochester association 
arranges an annual Festival, and of this year’s celebration 
(to be held May 17 and 18, at the Lyceum Theatre), the 
“Democrat and Chronicle” says: “Preparations for the 
annual musical festival of the Rochester Press Club are 
well under way. The management is now able to an- 
nounce that the event will be of unusual interest, not only 
to the musicians of Rochester, but to the public generally. 
In addition to the grand choir, there will be an exception- 
ally strong attraction in the soloists who have been en- 
gaged. Miss Juliette Corden, well known on the operatic 
stage, will be the soprano; Miss Katherine Bloodgood, the 
contralto; Signor Del Puente, the famous Italian singer, 
will be heard here on this occasion, as will also Herbert 
Johnson, of Boston, who was a favorite at the last festival 
of the club. Mrs. Cora Shafer Huber will play several 
solos on the piano. The accompanist at the festival will 


be Frank N, Mandeville.” 








May 6, 18 


MRS. EMIL PAUR DEAD. 


Mrs. Emil Paur, the wife of Emil Paur, the conduc 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, died at her home, No. 
East Seventieth street, New York, at 3:30 o’clock Thi 
day afternoon. Death was caused by a complication 
diseases. Mrs. Paur had been sick six months. Her mai 
name was Marie Burger. She was born in Gengenb: 
Baden, in 1860. She came to this country six years a 
and lived with her husband in Boston until last Autu: 
when both moved to this city. Mrs. Paur was a splen 
pianist, and had appeared with success both in New Y 
and other Eastern cities. She is survived by her hush 
and two sons, aged fourteen and sixteen years, res; 
tively. 

The funeral was held at the house at 8 o’clock on | 
day evening, the Rev. Dr. Mottet officiating, and 
body was taken to the Fresh Pond crematory on Sat 
day. The ashes will be buried in Mrs. Paur’s nat 
town. 

Mr. Paur was in Canada with his orchestra, and wa 
appear in Montreal on the day his wife died. His p 
was taken temporarily by Henry Schmidt. Mr. P 
arrived at home only a few minutes before his wife pa 
away. 

Mr. Paur was the conductor of the Boston Symph 
Orchestra from 1893 to 1808. He was then chosen le: 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, of New York. 
—__—2<-e——___—_ — 

Patti to Come?—There is a report that Adelina Pat: 
to return next season to this country and make a con 
tour, which shall positively be her last. One Amer 
impresario, who went abroad last Summer, wanted to 
gage her for a tour here during the past Winter, but 
negotiations came to nothing. It is regarded as extren 
uncertain whether Mme. Patti would be able to repeat 
great successes she at one time made here in concert. 
Mme. Patti, whatever the state of her voice may b 
one of the best known persons in the world. Those 
have never seen her would probably take advantage o| 
opportunity if she came, and her recent marriage w 
stimulate this part of the public’s interest to hear 
Others would go to discover if she still sang as she di 
the past. 
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DeaR Musica AMERICA: 

ludged by the enthusiasm displayed at Carnegie Hall 
(hursday evening of last week, the return of Rafael Joseffy 
‘9 the concert stage was a triumph. 

[he public, and especially the professionals, appeared 
unaffectedly pleased to have him back. 

But under it all you could hear a note of regret. 

\Where was the change? Was it in the public or was it 
in the artist himself? 

Had his long retirement altered the man’s character, 
his mental complexion? 

llad he become introspective? 

A 

| have never looked upon “pianism” except as a means 
to an end, and that end—the bringing out the full inten 
tion of the composer. 

(he most marvelous technic, if it be merely technic, and 
bring me nothing, bores me. Such playing may delight 
callow girls and music-teachers, but it sets me on edge 
| have no use for a musical metronome, and if I must have 
mathematical accuracy and phenomenal rapidity, give me 
the Pianola. 

It is for precisely this reason that I have always taken 
uch keen delight in Joseffy’s plaving. It told me some 
thing. There was flesh and blood to it. It had heart as 
vell as head. It was not merely the triumph of an au 
tomaton, 

One might not always agree with Joseffy’s conception 
of a piece, but one never could refuse him the heartiest 
recognition as a great artist, under whose wonderful fin 
vers the piano became a living, singing creature. 

(he crisp clearness of Joseffy’s playing was always one 


of its greatest charms. There were no “muddled pas 


aves,” concealed by a torrent of sound, as there are often 
with other artists. 

Then, again, Joseffy rarely, if ever, pounds the instru 
ment as some, even the greatest, do at times, and thus 
he becomes endeared to the piano-maker, who delights 
‘co hear his instrument bring out its resources without 
being forced. 

ce? 


The public, which attends such occasions, applauds and 
goes home, no doubt considers the verdict is rendered 
it the performance itself and confirmed by the newspapers 
ext morning. 

Things do not work that way. 

The real verdict is rendered by the musicians, the musi 
cal amateurs, the Bohemians and all the various musical 
clieques and coteries, who go off to get some beer or a 
bite of supper in a café or at home, and discuss, with 
vehemence of gesture, each and every point. 

lf their verdict confirm the temporary impression made 
by the apparent success, if their verdict be indorsed by 
the press, all well and good; but if not, then within forty 
eight hours the intellectual life of New York has through 


hundreds of subtle channels learned the truth. 
. + @ 


\fter I left the hall I made one of just such a party 
We went to a well-known restaurant near the Boulevard, 
| by the aid of oysters, Welsh rarebits and Pilsener, car- 
on an animated discussion that lasted till long aiter 
lnight. 
is at such simple symposia that you hear the real 
th, hear more and learn more than you ever will during 
erformance or from the papers next day 
lere it is that the musician, free from tear that he may 
verheard, gives you his honest judgment, and defends 
ith enthusiasm. Here it is that you hear the clash ol 
ns that delight to get an 


sure, 


“airing,” because it is a rare 


yests 


ou will hear stories, anecdotes, Many a vood 


red cut and thrust will be given 
‘ t 4 


Max 


musician and 


included the distinguished 

Alired Veit, 
letonist, who attempts to veil a most amiable disposi 
Paolo Gallico, 


ician of distinction, with his young wile, 


fur party musician, 


bling, his son, Leonard, 
under a cynical exterior. another 
who has all 


brightness and charm of the Viennese, and Mr. Kaut 


e seven went at it hammer and tongs. On one point 
were, I think, pretty well agreed, namely, that Mr 
ffy’s programme was not particularly well chosen. 

Brahms sonata was 
insisted that the 


I think I 


e were also satisfied that the 
ewhat tiresome, although Gallico 
lante was beautiful and beautifully played. 
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shall be ready to appreciate Brahms when I am ready to 
admit that the incomprehensible, the bizarre, the eccentric 
constitutes genius. 

They will tell you that there was the same difficulty be- 
fore Wagner was appreciated. 
I took to Wagner from the first, 
but | cannot go Brahms, just as Herr Max Liebling found 


he couldn’t go three consecutive Welsh rarebits. 
* os + 


What was the best story told at the table? 
It was one by Gallico, who has a marvelous gift of 


Not with everybody. 


mimicry, and can take off our friend, Alexander Lam- 
bert, to the life. 

Gallico gave an imitation of Lambert being asked what 
he thought of Joseffy’s playing, and he said, as he shot 
out his under jaw and removed his pince-nez: ‘Fine! fine! 
fine !—but—Miss Terrel plays better!” 

You know Miss Terrel is Lambert's pupil. 
eS ee. @ 
One thing is certain. 
She cer- 
Lambert himself—which is not 


Miss Terrel may not play better than Joseffy. 
tainly plays better than 
saying much. 

Joun C. FREUND. 
>. 


‘*THE EVE OF ST. AGNES.’’ 


A Charming [lusical Setting for Keats’ 


The St. James Choral Society gave a concert at Associ 


Poem. 


ation Hall on Thursday night of last week, which, despite 
the lateness of the season, was attended by a large audi 
ence. Victor Herbert, who had not played in Brooklyn 
in some time, was one of the soloists. 

The chief feature of the concert, however, was the per 
formance of the dramatic ballad, “The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
score by Thomas Whitney Surette, and text from the 
beautiful poem of John Keats. The composer in his new 
work reveals a number of excellent musical ideas. What 
he has written will meet the approval of the musician and 
give pleasure to the mere music-lover. The scenes de 
scribing the storm are strong, and numerous beautiful 
numbers come before and follow after. The ballad is 
written for chorus, with solos for soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
contralto and baritone. The were sung by G 
Waring Stebbins and the Misses Margaret Gaylord and 
Lillian Story. Miss Miram Gilmer, who was to have sung 
the contralto parts, was unable to be present, so Miss 
Story, the mezzo-soprano, sang Miss Gilmer’s as well as 
her own solos, and she performed the double task in a 
creditable manner. 

Mr. Herbert’s numbers were: “Fantasie Charac 
terisque,” Servais; Berceuse, Godard; Melodie, Massenet: 
“Le Cygne,” Saint-Saens, and “Petit Valse,” by Victor 
HerPert. 

The concert was conducted by William Armour Thayer, 
musical director of the society. The instrumentalists 
were: Miss Eloise Anthony, at the piano, and Abram 
Ray Tyler, at the organ. 


solos 
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Richter’s London Season.—JThe dates of Herr Rich- 
ter’s series of concerts for the coming London season— 
an exceptionally heavy season—are now definitely decided 
They are May 15 and 209, June 5, 12, 19, 26, at St. James’ 
Hall, at 8:30 P. M. A large number of new works are 
slated for production. 

Boston Festival Orchestra..The Boston Festival 
Orchestra and the soloists who are booked to appear in 
Birmingham, Ala., at the Music Festival, May 5 and 6, 
began their Southern tour in Richmond last week, giving 
three concerts there in connection with the Oratorio So 
ciety, styled the Wednesday Club. The Richmond papers 
speak in high praise of both the soloists and the orchestra. 

Philadelphia Season.— The past musical season is sum 
med up as follows by one of the leading Philadelphia 
papers: “The close of the musical season in its more 
luxurious aspects does not mean a complete shut-down. 
On the contrary, there is much good music yet to be 
heard, which, with the performance of the ninth symphony 
of Beethoven and the excerpt from “Parsifal,” will round 
up a total of classical, romantic and modern music for the 
season of ’98-’99 amazing in its range. So far as quantity 
goes Philadelphia has not lacked, and there has been fair 
quality in much that has received interpretation at local 
hands.” 

Henderson on Bigotry.—In last Sunday’s supplement 
of the “Times,” Mr. W. J. Henderson in his usual clear 
and outspoken fashion scolds the New York public for 
bestowing too much attention on favorite singers like the 
De Reszkes, Nordica, Eames, etc., to the entire neglect of 
such talented but newer artists as Saléza, Suzanne Adams 
and others. Mr. Henderson gives the true reason for this 
one-sidedness in the closing lines of his able argument: “If 
we must be a public wholly devoted to opera, let us be a 
public of connoisseurs, and not one that all the world 
thinks is afraid to listen to new singers because we can’t 
tell whether they are good or bad.” 

Talk to Teachers.—The Philadelphia “Etude” gives the 
following valuable suggestions to music teachers: “A 
teacher should improve himself. There is no excuse for 
one having taught a series of years, and at the close being 
found no more competent or cultured than when he be 
gan. The consciousness of growth finds its immediate 
reward in acquired power of illustration; power to con- 
trol one’s self; ability to control others; confidence in 
future success; knowledge that one is, day by day, doing 
better work. Yet in his growth the teacher should take 
heed that it is not so entirely in one direction that a mere 
hobby is ridden.” Just now the teacher’s thoughts are all 
in the direction of how to get through the Summer with- 
out spending last year’s savings. 





EXIT MOZART AND ELSON, 


Elson, the Boston writer on musical topics, 


Louis C, 
was recently polished off in the following neat fashion by 
the Boston “Gazette”: 

“Up to within a day or two ago, Mozart was supposed 
to be a fairly clever man, who knew: a little about the 
theory of music, and was fairly able, when the mood was 
on him, to write a neat little tune. Among musicians 
and a few of the more enlightened music-lovers he was 
also known as the composer of a certain opera, called 
“Don Giovanni,” a trifling littke work that was written 
over a hundred years ago, and, as will presently appear, 
has been foolishly regarded with admiration ever since. 
Now, all these hundred years fate was maliciously working 
for the annihilation of Mozart, and Boston is the happy 
possessor of the insignificant fungus that has brought the 
lordly Mozartian oak to the ground, 

“When Mozazt put off writing the overture to his sup- 
posed great opera to the last moment, did he have a 
prophetic feeling that the fungus would ultimately bore 
into the very vitals of his genius, and was his Requiem 
written in anticipation of the death of his reputation at 
the hands of a Boston musical critic? It may even be 
that the famous mysterious man who visited him was the 
unborn spirit of Mr. Elson. 

“The ‘Professor’ draws Mozart from his pedestal in the 
following summary manner, using the regal ‘we’ as if 
he were the King Midas of musical critics: The ‘Pro- 
fessor’ admits that ‘every composer says that “Don Gio- 
vanni” is a great work,’ but as he is not a composer, but 
a conservatory teacher, he adds ‘we’—that is himself—do 
not greatly care for a musical demonstration of it. We’— 
himself—do not consider Leporello very mirth-provoking, 
and we’—himself—‘are bored by the great length of the 
recitative, and by the constant interruption to the dramatic 
action.’ Here he feels:that Mozart is hurt, and so he 
graciously adds: ‘With all these defects we’—himself— 
‘heartily appreciate some of the most mellifluous music 
ever written, specimens of which flash out occasionally, 
like lighthouses along a monotonous coast.’ 

“How long would a man behind a dry goods counter 
hold his position if he were to say to an intending pur- 
chaser: ‘Everybody who knows anything about the matter, 
madam, asserts that this is real, old Venetian lace; but I, 
who know nothing about the matter, assure you it is only 
a flimsy imitation.’ What would be thought of the critic 
who should stand before the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
and say: ‘For many centuries all competent artists have 
claimed that these works of Pheidias are unapproachable 
masterpieces; but I, who am as ignorant of sculpture as I 
am of music, assure you that they are badly designed, in 
correct in their anatomy, and monotonous on account of 
their want of action. Our modern sculptors have greatly 
improved the art by discarding spotless marble and telling 
their story in plaster of Paris. If you will compare the 
much-overrated Pheidian Zeus with Rogers’ passionate 
chef d’ceuvre, “The Village Postmaster,” you will see how 
dull, dreary and rococco the old Greek is. We admit 
that now and then he managed by accident to give us a 
felicitous curve, but his merits are so few that they suggest 
a chamois in the midst of mountain desolation.’ 

“Old-fashioned people will regret to see Mozart an- 
nihilated in a paragraph, and every composer, including 
Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms, Gounod and others will 
mightily regret that they have praised an undeserving 
work, and it is fortunate that the ‘Professor’ was not a 
composer, or he might have hesitated before playing the 
amusing part of a musical Dogberry, and writing himself 
down with his own pen and his own hand. And so, with a 
sigh, we watch the exit of Mozart to the music of a Kaffir 
folk-song, sung by the mellifluous voice of his annihilator.” 

ES RS 

The Old Story.—The New Haven “Register” remarks 
plaintively: “Tt is evident that a symphony concert, even 
with the added attraction of noted soloists, does not appeal 
with any degree of success to a New Haven audience.” 
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The recent Joachim celebration at Berlin was certainly a 
touching tribute to the great artist who, despite age, new 
and brilliant musical lights that have appeared on the hori- 
zon of the art-world, and a malady that once threatened to 
terminate his gloriously artistic career, has, for more than 
a quarter of a century, been able to retain his hold on the 
affections of the world’s music lovers, and still deserves, 
to-day, the appellation, “master of all masters.” 

Joachim’s life has been an exceptionally beautiful one. 
It has been thoroughly in keeping with his lofty and digni- 
fied attainments. We know of only one unhappy circum- 
stance in his career; and that, judged by such knowledge 
as we have of the unfortunate affair, can hardly be con- 
strued a blemish on his moral repute. 

Surrounded, in early life, by such a coterie of artists as 
Leipzig boasted of in its pristine glory—the protegé of 
Mendelssohn and, one might also say, of Schumann and 
David—Joachim’s youthful days were well calculated to 
foster the very best that was in him musically and morally. 

It must not be supposed—by those who are happily ac- 
quainted with the classic purity of Joachim’s art—that, in 
early life, he devoted himself exclusively to the highest 
forms of musical creation. As a boy, his virtuosity was 
quite as brilliant as that of the accepted virtuoso of to-day. 
The natural tendency to classicism certainly existed in 
childhood years; but the musical atmosphere he breathed 
at Leipzig must be regarded as the real source and element 
of subsequent greatness. 

Joachim’s declining years have inevitably been marked 
by a certain diminution of technical skill. To-day, it 
would be hazardous, if not utterly impracticable, for him 
to attempt to publicly perform his Hungarian Concerto or 
any of the technically difficult compositions which, in 
with consummate But 
deteriorated. As a 


former years, he mastered ease. 
Joachim’s art 


still stands unrivaled, unapproached. 


otherwise, has not 


quartet player, he 
His reverence of Beethoven, Bach, Mozart and all the 
great composers of the past, is manifest in a thousand 


different ways. Merely to see him play Bach or Beethoven 


is a pleasure in itself. Such obviously pious devotion to 
the immortal tone-masters as he reveals is, alone, sufficient 
to command one’s respect and admiration. 
Joachim was always averse to visiting America. 
prising managers have, from time to time, offered him the 
most glittering inducements to make us a brief visit. Al- 
luring as these proposals have been, the great violinist has 
resisted every attempt to bring him to the New World. 
And, in some respects, Joachim’s decision has been a wise 
one. I feel convinced that, in the United States, he would 
have disappointed thousands of people who have certain 
fixed ideas of the man and his art. And though Joachim’s 
disinclination to cross the sea has always been strong 


Enter- 


enough to deter him from coming here, his rejection of all 
proposals has, most probably, been based on the fact that 
he realized the possibility of a qualified success. 
(American audiences are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the kind of art which Joachim would have presented to 


them. His name would doubtless have attracted vast 
audiences to the concert hall; but these audiences would 
assuredly have failed to appreciate his greatness. And so, 


while intelligent music lovers in the United States have 
been deprived of exceptional pleasure, the wisdom of his 


decision can not be questioned. 
2 oe 
When Joachim passes away—a sad day which, we all 
hope, is very distant—I wonder what will become of his 
splendid fiddles? He is the fortunate possessor of a num- 
ber of finely preserved “Strads,” one of which (the “Red 
Strad” used by Halir in his American tour, two years ago) 
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was presented to him just ten years ago by a number of 
his London admirers. The sum paid for this instrument 
was, I believe, $6,250. I remember that, at one time (1890) 
Joachim grew very much dissatisfied with this fiddle. Ho 
was constantly changing the bridge and sound-post; and 
for a brief period, any number of experiments were made 


under the supervision of the deceased fiddle-maker, 
Riechers. 

This particular instrument is, in my opinion, one of the 
noblest specimens of Stradivari’s craft in existence. Physi- 
cally and tonally it rs a delight to the connoisseur. And it 


is in such good condition that, if well-kept, it ought still 
to be a magnificent instrument one hundred years from 
now. 

Such fiddles ought to pass int. the hands of appreciative 
artists whose good judgment and loving care will preserve 
them for future generations. But their present 
master’s earthly work is done, all the dealers and amateur 
collectors will make a mad scramble to possess them. The 
artist, | fear, will be lost in the scuffle; and wealthy ama 
teurs will eagerly pay the most extravagant sums just for 
the pleasure of storing away in glass cases the fiddles that 
once were Joachim’s. GEORGE LEHMANN. 

—— o> oe 
INTERESTING RECITAL. 

On the evening of April 26, a recital took place at Knabe 
Hall which, at least as far as one of the performers is con- 
cerned, merited some notice in the various daily papers 
that make it their business to record the events in our 
musical life. With one exception, the critics of the daily 
papers seem to have had, on that occasion, other fish to 
fry. But judging by the generally poor management 
evidenced in those details that are inevitable in all public 
performances, I should imagine that the management, not 
the critics, is to blame for the very scant notice which the 
concert-givers received. Lack of space in last week's 
issue of Mustcat AMERICA is the cause of this late cri- 
tique. 

Mr. Jacq. Renard, a Dutch ’cellist, new to New York 
audiences, made a favorable impression on the forty or 
more music lovers that attended the recital. In the pro- 
gramme which he presented in conjunction with the 
(Norwegian?) pianist, Mr. Aiulf Hjorvard, he proved him- 
self an interesting performer if not one of noteworthy 
excellence. Despite some calamities in the last movement of 
the Grieg Sonata, it can honestly be said that Mr. Renard’s 
technic is fairly good and reliable. His tone is sympathet- 
ically warm and generally of good quality, which he 
demonstrated more especially in the Adagio by Bargiel. 
But every now and then he is guilty of musical misde- 
meanors which tend greatly to lessen the value of his 
work. If Mr. Renard can overcome certain offensive 
mannerisms, and improve his bowing, his merits will 
doubtless receive just recognition in New York. 

Concerning the work of Mr. Hjorvard, it cannot be said 
that he is capable of contributing greatly to the pleastre of 
a musical evening. With Grieg, he seems to be on fairly 
good terms. And, as far as technical equipment goes, he 
is by no means unskillful. From a musical point of view, 
however, his performance of the Beethoven Sonata, op. 27, 
was hardly pleasurable. Nor does he seem to be on better 
terms with Chopin, whom he hurled at his audience with 
alarming violence. Particularly in the Valse did he 
astonish his listeners with a muscularity which left no 
doubt as to his physical strength. And yet, Mr. Hjorvard 
is obviously not unmusical, and he is the possessor of 
some of those qualities which go to make good pia- 
nists. In all probability, one of his chief needs is the 
living in a thoroughly good musical atmosphere, where his 
musical ideas would broaden and refine, and his present 
crudities give place to artistic and dignified accomplish- 
ment. GEORGE LEHMANN. 
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Burmester Busy.—\Villy Burmester had onlya very short 
vacation after his return to Berlin from America, and just 
now he is in Russia, where much of that appreciation 
which he did not find here, is being showered on his work. 
Who was to blame in America—Burmester or the public? 
It is a pretty question, and a vital one. 

Mid-Ocean Concert.—At a concert given April 15, on 
board the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, in aid of the sea- 
men’s fund of the North German Lloyd S. S. Co., the 
assisting artists were Miss Estelle Liebling, M. Victor 
Maurel, Prof. Reinhold L. Herman, Herr Hugo Heinz, 
and Mr. Frederick Peachey. Over $600 was realized. 
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MUSICAL MONTREAL. 


MONTREAL, May 1, 18q 

The Philharmonic Society gave the last concert of 

season, in conjunction with Paur’s Orchestra, in Her } 

jesty’s Theatre on Thursday evening last. The orches 

numbers were Goldmark’s Sakuntala Overture and P 

thoven’s C minor Symphony. The society performed 
delssohn’s cantata, “A Hymn of Praise.” 


The soloists were Miss Anita Rio, soprano, and Geo 
Leon Moore, tenor, both of New York. The chorus. |; 
der the baton of Mr. Couture, conductor of the soci: 
sang most admirably, as it always does. Miss Rio - 
Mr. Moore distinguished themselves very satisfacto: 
The orchestra, under Mr. Hy. C. Schmidt, gave a \ 
creditable performance all through, especially the Fin 
in Beethoven's Symphony, which was played with S] 
and dash, and brought forth a wealth of enthusiasm. 
Burmeister’s interpretation of Liszt’s concerto in FE 
(not Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto, as stated bh) 
local morning paper) was well received by the audie: 
Mr. Paur was to have played that concerto, but on acc: 
of the death of his wite, was called back to New Yor! 

The audience was a most fashionable one. The soc 
is in a splendid condition. The officers for the past 
were: Mr. Hector MacKenzie, honorary president: 
Angus W. Hooper, president; Mr. G. F. Benson, \ 
president; Messrs. Chas. Cassils, Wm. C. McIntyre, \ 
Browning, A. Haig-Sims, Dr. H. B. Yates, N. J. Powe: 
committee, and Mr. F. C. Ward-Whate, secretary-tr: 
urer. : 

Mr. Ben Davies, the eminent English tenor, gay. 
song-recital on Monday evening last in Windsor Hal! 

Mr. Davies is a great favorite here, not because ‘}| 
English, You Know,” but on account of his artistic abi! 
His tone production, phrasing and coloring are perfect 
He treats the composer according to his meaning. |! 
interpretation of the entire recital gave genuine musica 
pleasure. The audience asked for more, and he gave thire: 
encores. The programme represented Handel, Schub. 
Mendelssohn and Rubinstein, and some English con 
posers. The audience was a select and appreciative on 
Harry B. Coun. 
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WHY ARE GREAT SINGERS SO SCARCE? 


Under the above caption, the New York “World” 
cently printed the following editorial: 

“A great deal is being said about the largeness of 
rewards of the little group of sweet singers who mak: 
possible the splendid productions of opera in the cities 
America and Europe. But is not the fact just the revers: 

“Consider the great demand for great singing. Conside: 
how many millions of human beings in America 
Europe can sing. Consider how many thousands s:: 
well and strive for years upon years to perfect their voic: 
so that they may make a creditable public performar 
Then consider that out of all these thousands less tha: 
score are found who are able to sustain the great parts 1 
the grand operas. 

“In no other art is there the opportunity and the e: 
couragement that there is in the singing art. Yet in no 
other art do so few survive in proportion to the num) 
who have talent—so very, very few achieve great reput 
tion. Why?” 

This argument reads* prettily, but it is based on 
fallacy, the fallacy that there is a “great demand 
great singing.” There is not. There are only a few ope: 
houses in the world that are looking for great singers, and 
that can afford to pay salaries in proportion. 

New York, London, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, an 
Vienna are the cities that pay high prices for opera, | 
they cannot employ more than a few dozen singers. 

It is true that “millions of human beings in America an’ 
Europe can sing,” but, as the German poet said, “Ask 
me not how.” 
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Baltimore Concert.—A very interesting and success/u! 
concert was given in Baltimore recently by Miss Clara 
\scherfeld, pianist, and Mr. Natorp Blumenfeld, violi: 
both of whom won the enthusiastic appreciation of a larg: 
and discriminating audience. 

More Wagners in Sight.—Herr Siegfried Wagner 
going to be married. The official announcement is m 
by the “Fremdenblatt” of the betrothal of this you 
musician, only son of the composer, to Fraulein Se! 
Bree, a youthful actress at the Royal Theatre, Mun 
The wedding will probably take place in June, before | 
Bayreuth festival. 
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Recently I read an interesting tale about a pianist that 
thought he hated Chopin, and was not convinced to the 
contrary until his hands had been chopped off by a fiend- 
ish Eastern potentate, who possessed slaves and a mag- 
nificent grand piano. 

This pathetic narrative reminds me of a fable told me 
when I was extremely young, and the very horror of 
which has stamped it indelibly on my memory. 

Here is the story: 

Once upon a time, there was a very beautiful princess. 
Her mother was dead, and she had never had a father. 
The name of the princess was Dham-Bad. 

She had much money, more land and most power, but 
she was Dham-Bad. 

Being without parents, she developed a 
peevish disposition, and was greatly given to annoying 
those about her who. were inferior to herself in rank and 


stubborn, 


power. 

Among Dham-Bad’s many courtiers was a very nice 
young man, named E. Z. Mark, who was the princess’ 
secretary, for she was so obstinate that she would never 
learn how to write. 

The youth, E. Z. Mark, was very good, of course, and 
always had been, learning to write and read when he 
was quite young, and never telling his piano-teacher he'd 
practised when he hadn't. 

Dham-Bad hated E. Z. Mark because he knew more 
than she did, and because he always blushed when she 
looked at him. 

Of course, E. Z. Mark loved the princess, and she knew 
it; so she hated him yet more. 

One day E. Z. Mark was playing an E flat fugue in 
octaves, by Carl Bohm, when Dham-Bad entered the 
room, and in a characteristic spirit of perverseness whis- 
tled the music in D, a half-tone lower than E. Z. Mark 
was playing. 

Nothing daunted, however, the young man kept on, 
skillfully entertwining with the theme of the fugue the 
melody of “I Don’t Care If You Never Come Back.” 

“It’s a wonder you wouldn’t stop playing when your 
sovereign comes into the room,” sneered the princess, in- 
elegantly. 

“I must practise,” returned E. Z. Mark, blushing vio- 
lently, “I never miss a day.” 

“Oh, you must, must you?” cried Dham-Bad, a great 
anger seizing upon her; “well, I forbid it henceforward.” 

“But I must 4 

“Ha!” shrieked the princess, in a frenzy; “I'll teach you 
What, ho! Soak-Em, Kill-Em, 


bloomer-brigade! 





to disobey my orders. 
where are you? Slaves! rat-eating, 
Appear!” 

She smote upon her hands three and one-half times, 
and there came forth four mighty men who, at a peculiar 
signal from Dham-Bad, seized E. Z. Mark and bound one 
hand behind his back. 

In an instant a large block was placed in the centre 
of the room, the young man’s free arm was laid across 
it, and there, before the cruel eyes of Dham-Bad, the 
executioner’s axe did its deadly work. E. Z. Mark’s left 
arm was cut off at the shoulder! 

For days the poor secretary lay between life and death, 
but long before he was able to return to court, Dham- 
Bad’s hard heart had melted, and she bitterly repented her 
terrible harshness. ° 

She went to see him every day, and brought him anony- 
mous gifts of flowers and current issues of the musical 
newspapers. 

Her pity was so great that when he finally recovered 
she made him Grand Vizier of all the nation, and hung 
sO many orders on his breast that his plain blue serge 
coat looked like a silver and gold cuirass. 

Woman-like, her pity soon turned to love, and, deter- 
mining to make E. Z. Mark rich and powerful beyond 
compare, Dham-Bad -first appointed him police captain of 
the “Tenderloin” district in Stamboul, and finally made 
him “boss” of the Democratic party. 

Then was the measure of E. Z. Mark’s fame and wealth 
full, indeed, and he became the envied of all men. 

He no longer blushed when the princess looked at him, 
and she daily grew to love him more. 

One night, after E. Z. Mark had written several letters 
for Dham-Bad, rejecting the proposals of marriage she 
had received that day from various powerful princes of 
neighboring lands, the beauteous maid looked pityingly 
on the empty sleeve at her secretary’s side, while her eyes 
filled with tears and her soul with a great sorrow. 


“E. Z. Mark,” she began, in a pleading voice that she 
had never used before; “I am so sorry for—for—that: | 
hope you have forgiven me——” 

“Oh, princess 

“Don’t interrupt me. I repeat, I hope you have forgiven 
me. It was done in a rash moment, and I have wet the 
earth with my tears ever since. But I tried to make 
reparation; I heaped wealth and honors on you; I made 
you Grand Vizier, and now you are the “boss” of the 
Democratic party. Could any man have risen higher? | 
hope r 

“Why, princess 

“I hope you have forgiven me.” 
wept. 

“Why, princess, I had nothing to forgive. This little 
affair?” he asked, holding up the stump of his arm; “it 
is nothing, a mere nothing.” 

This was cruel of E. Z. Mark, for the whole nation knew 
that his left arm was nothing. 

“I know, I know,” sobbed Dham-Bad; “you needn't 
reproach me with it. But it might have been worse. At 
first I intended to cut both of them off, I really did, and 
then you would have had to go to a dime-museum as an 
armless wonder.” And poor Dham-Bad wept in streams. 

“Had you—had I lost both arms, what would you have 
done for me more than you did after I lost one?” asked 
E. Z. Mark, slowly. 

“Then,” spoke up the princess, beaming on him ten 
derly; “then I should have married you, and made you 
King over all this broad land.” 

“Do you mean it?” cried E. Z. Mark, hoarsely, finger- 








” 





And then Dham-Bad 


ing his sword. 

“I swear it by the beards of my female ancestors—they 
were Polish,” Dham-Bad made answer. 

“Then, by Allah, I will yet be King,” shouted E. Z. 
Mark, drawing his sword. 

Dham-Bad read the deadly purpose in his eyes, and she 
threw herself upon him, seeking to stay his arm. 

But it was too late! 

E. Z. Mark flourished his sword and cut off his right 
arm. 

“IT love you, I love you,” shrieked Dham-Bad; “I would 
have married you with your one arm; why, oh, why did 
you do it? It is too horrible. I cannot believe it.” 

“There it lies,” answered E. Z. Mark, quietly, pointing 
at the severed member with his sword. “And your 
promise?” 

“Shall be kept. To-day—this very hour shall see us 
made man and wife. But your arms, your arms,” 
Dham-Bad, weeping afresh. 

“Never mind, my sweetheart, your love will be alms 
enough for me,” returned E. Z. Mark, with a pun that was 
in execrable taste, under the “circumstances. 


wailed 


And that very hour they were married, and he was made 
King over all the broad land. 

* * * . * + * 

In a Philadelphia paper I read that a certain pianist 
“played in a manner to meet the fondest expectations of 
his friends and critics.”’ 

Imagine a New York critic, with fond expectations, at 
a piano-recital. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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PIANO AND FORTE. 


Of Mme. Carrefio’s recent farewell recital in Boston, 
the “Advertiser” prints a half-column of superlative 
praise, ending in this fashion: “The Liszt Polonaise in E 
major suits Carrefio to perfection, as it is full of caprice 
and bravura, and is a remarkable display of pianistic fire- 
works. As usual, she completely carried away her audience 
and responded to the wild and enthusiastic plaudits with 
two encores, the Schubert ‘Marche Militaire’ and a waltz.” 

Denver papers say that Rosenthal’s successful concert 
there was managed by a young woman, Miss Dora A. 
Diers, whose energy and business capacity earned her an 
offer from the great pianist to take entire charge of his 
tour next season. With their customary enterprise the 
far Western scribes see in Rosenthal’s remark, “Such a 
woman of business would make a good wife for an artist,” 
a covert offer of marriage, and they are already congratu- 
lating Miss Diers on her good fortune. We believe the 
report to be a trifle premature. 

Miss Jessie Shay, the peerless New York pianist, whose 
recent recital at. Knabe Hall received such favorable criti- 
cal notice from the leading papers, played a difficult pro 
gramme last week at Bridgeport, Conn., in illustration of 
Mr. W. J. Henderson’s lecture in that city. Miss Shay 
came in for a good half of the enthusiastic applause be 
stowed on the entertainment. Again, Mr. Henderson has 
shown his good taste. 

There seems to be some genuine appreciation of a great 
artist in Kansas City, according to a line in the “Star.” It 
concludes a very laudatory description of the Rosenthal 
recital with these words: “The audience was loath to leave, 
and called and recalled the pianist. Then groups of de 
lighted persons gathered along Holmes street 
Rosenthal enter his carriage.” 

The Philadelphia boy-pianist, Julius Schendel, of whom 
there has been frequent mention in these columns, gave 
a recital in his native city recently, and received excep- 
tionally favorable press notices. 

The Boston “Advertiser” printed this clever paragraph: 
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“The ‘marvelous’ pianists of the present day are increas 
ing so rapidly in number that there will soon be enough 
to write advertisements for all known makes of pianos 
This seems to be the principal employment of most of 
them.” 

Mr. Carl Baermann, the veteran Boston pianist, does 
not #ppear in public very often, but when he does, one 
may be sure of a rare artistic treat. After his recent per 
formance in the Beston Symphony concert, the ‘Morning 
Herald” found that: “Boston feels very proud of having 
an artist of Mr. Baermann’s superlative rank come for- 
ward, after the many famous players who have been heard 
here, and show what the art of piano-playing really is 
Once in a blue moon we get such a treat. It was an ex 
quisite performance of the Liszt concerto.” 

Godowsky is carrying the pianistic banner into the 
farthest regions of the Northwest. Those who think that 
our distant compatriots have less comprehension than our- 
selves of good music, should read the following, taken 
from a Spokane (Wash.) newspaper: “Godowsky is an 
artist whose name needs little*heralding. He is among 
the first four in America, and Europe has recognized the 
ability of this musician. In his octave work he is a mar 
vel, in his subtle interpretation of every composer, mag 
nificent. Shading, tone-painting, sustained cantabile, all 
are easy to this modest artist, who gave unalloyed pleasure 
to his hearers. Rosenthal and Sauer, who are to follow 
him here, must look well to their laurels.”’ 

Sauer and Rosenthal seem to be treading on each other's 
heels in the West. Hardly has one played in a certain 
city, when the other appears, hair, technic and all. Their 
billboard photographs often appear on the same fence 
looking in opposite directions, of course. Denver is 
catholic in its tastes, for, even though it grew enthusiastic 
over Rosenthal, Sauer was equally well appreciated, to 
judge from the following criticism: “The first appearance 
of Emil Sauer in Denver, last night, brought out one of 
the largest audiences which has greeted any pianist in 
recent years, except, perhaps, Paderewski. Sauer fully 
deserves the reputation which preceded him. He is a 
wonderfully endowed artist, possessing more individuality 
than most pianists, which, though it at times detracts 
from his playing, for the most gives it a special charm.” 

The Rochester “Democrat and Chronicle” has a cable 
item from Paris, relating to a new musical prodigy just 
unearthed there. It says: “The dailies sound the praises 
of a new musical prodigy, who promises to become cele 
brated. The little performer hails from Russia. His 
name is Henry Kartun, and he is not yet eight years old. 
Endowed with extraordinary talents, he already manipu 
lates the keys of the piano with the assurance of a virtuoso 
His brief biography reveals that he took his first lesson 
when he was five years old. After two or three terms 
he was able to play a Clementi sonata without looking at 
the notes. Like Mozart, this phenomenal juvenile musi 
cian is not contented with playing the piano, but since 
his fifth year has composed several pieces, which the critics 
accord favorable comment.” 
CO OOF OOOO 
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THE BOOK OF REVELATIONS. 


Chapter XIV.—What Jean de Reszke Said. 


Immediately after his arrival in this country, last De- 
cember, I had an interview at the Gilsey House with M. 
Jean de Reszke, in the course of which he referred to the 
persistent personal attacks which had been made upon 
him in the columns of the “Musical Courier.” 

He said that throughout his whole career as an artist 
he had never objected to any criticism, however adverse, 
that referred to his performances. He fully admitted the 
right of the critic to say whatever he thought about an 
artist in his public capacity, but there he drew the line. 
No critic, no paper had a right to invade an artist’s pri- 
vate life or his private affairs, certainly not to the extent 
of printing what was both false and scurrilous. 

M. de Reszke referred with some feeling to the fact that 
of all his many friends on the press in this country, not 
one had risen up in his defense. The new paper, Must- 
CAL AMERICA, was the only one that had protested against 
the shameful attacks made upon him. 

I told M. Jean that the probable reason for this was 
that his position here was considered secure, and, fur- 
ther, the “Musical Courier” and its editor, Blumenberg, 
were both so thoroughly discredited that nothing that 
emanated from them could do any harm. 

M. de Reszke said that the matter was, anyhow, more 
of a personal annoyance than anything else, as it had 
evidently rather increased his popularity with the music- 
loving public. 

He referred to the cowardice of the men who had mailed 
marked copies of the “Courier” to his wife and friends in 
Europe. 

This, I told him, was the usual course with the pub- 
lishers of that paper. 

It was then that M. de Reszke made the following state- 
ment, which I give in his exact words, as nearly as I can 
remember them: 

“I cannot assert,” said he, “that during the time these 
attacks were being made on me and on my wife, that any 
direct demand for money was made upon me by any per- 
son connected with the ‘Musical Courier,’ but about that 
time several persons who called upon me spoke of these 
attacks, and ‘suggested’ that the best thing I could do 
was to pay the ‘Courier’ a sum of money, and so cause 
the annoyance to cease. Among those who made the sug- 
gestion that I should do this was Mr. Alexander Lambert. 

“However, I did not accept the suggestion, and the 
attacks continued. 

“I have never paid any attention to such things. 
believe that is the best policy.” 

et. Oe 

With regard to one of the libels complained of, action 
was taken, if not by M. de Reszke himself, certainly by 
some of his friends, as the “Courier” publicly retracted 
a statement which it had made with regard to his age. 

x + *« 

For the sake of those who may never have seen the 
articles I refer to, let me say that they were of a distinctly 
scurrilous character, and wholly outside the pale of legiti- 
mate criticism. 

It ‘is proper for me to add that during our interview 
M. de Reszke took occasion to refer to the very handsome 
manner in which he had been treated by the press, as 
a whole, and to express his lively sense of the generous 
treatment he had always received at the hands of the 


American public. oe 
Joun C. FREUND. 
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VALUABLE GOUNOD LETTER. 


Among the musical MSS. sold at the Wellington Street 
Rooms, in London, on February 18, was the following 
interesting letter from Gounod to Ernst, the celebrated 
violinist: ““My Dear Ernst: Permit me to offer a musical 
expression of my sentiments towards you. Not too much 
piano—more music; not too much head—more heart; not 
too much study—more reflection; not too much combina- 
I Do not listen to those who will 
tell you that one must not imitate the masters. It is not 


One must not, indeed, imitate one, but all. It is 
It is relationship with mas- 





tion— more conception. 


true. 
this that made them great. 


ters that makes the master. Happy he whose relations 
are the closest. Entirely yours, Ch. Gounod. 
— io ——_+_——— 


Gadski Sails.—After a highly successful season, Mme. 
Gadski sailed for Europe Thursday, on the First Bis- 
marck. On May 15, Mme. Gadski is to sing in “Die 
Walkiire,” in London. Next she will not be a 
member of the Ellis Opera Company. 


season 


OBJECT LESSONS IN THE VOCAL ART. 
No. 4. 
MRS. EMMA EAMES. 


When, in 1892, Mrs. Eames made her début in opera in 
this country, her method of voice-production was entirely 
different from that she employs to-day. 

It was the result of a course of study with Marchesi, in 
Paris, whose erroneous instruction had instituted a debili- 


tating nasal process. 

I remember her first appearance in opera in Boston, and 
how disappointed I was in her singing, how constantly 
she sang in her nose on the middle tones, how strident 
were the upper tones, and how badly she sang out of tune, 
the consequence of her erroneous training. 

It bespoke for her a short career if she did not remedy 
the difficulty by discarding her false process of tone-pro- 
duction. 

A year later she sang at a recital given in Chickering 
Hall, when was to be observed a decided deterioration in 
her powers because of this abuse of her voice. 

When she appeared again in opera in 1894, all these dis- 
crepancies were noted in an increased ratio. 

Occasionally her voice would struggle out of these 
erratic movements, to the delight of the listener, but only 
to soon drop back again into its methodically trained 
abuse. 

What a lamentable dilemma for one so exceptionally 
gifted by nature. 

From that time, until the recent season of the Grau 
Opera Company in Boston, I had not heard her sing. 

During this interim she had discarded all that her early 
teachers and Marchesi had taught her, attributing to the 
latter’s system of training the debility and deterioration 
that so unfortunately afflicted her vocal condition and that 
had brought her powers so near the point of dissolution. 

After an interval of rest, she began her studies again 
with a teacher whose method of training was diametrically 
opposed to that of Marchesi’s. 

This teacher was Mme. E. Picciotto, of Paris, to whom 
Mrs. Eames, in a recent interview, refers as the only 
teacher in Europe she “would care to recommend for the 
foundation work of voice-culture.” 

Mrs. Eames further remarks, for the benefit of the stu- 
dent: ‘But before the finishing process is necessary, the 
would-be prima donna must have gained absolute mastery 
of all the muscles of throat, tongue and chest which pro- 
duce and control tone. She must have so studied and 
practised these muscles that she can depend upon them as 
certainly as upon her ear for absolute accuracy of tone- 
production.” 

Alas! what misery may follow this advice if adopted by 
the ambitious and struggling student. 

Mrs. Eames herself, to-day, is an example of the error 
of such a course of vocal training. 

This muscular effort that she so warmly recommends to 
the ambitious student has about destroyed the beauty of 
her voice, interrupts its flow, and now endangers its very 
existence. 

Occasionally, when through this muscular effort the 
apparatus becomes about exhausted and ready to succumb, 
nature will assert itself sufficiently to induce a suspension 
of this abuse, and for a short time normal action will pre- 
vail involuntarily, causing her voice to flow along, an 
effort resulting in a refined, flexible quality, agreeable to 
the ear and restful to the abused apparatus. 

The rasping and scraping process, however, soon again 
dominates her singing. 

It is lamentable that so talented a woman as is Mrs. 
Eames should become a victim to such a vicious system as 
she recommends, thereby subjecting her voice to its de- 
bilitating processes, but it is worse that in her effort to 
favor the student with advice, she should unwittingly sow 
the seed of misery and disappointment broadcast, through 
the columns of a metropolitan paper, whereby scores, if 
not hundreds, of students may fall victims to a_ baleful 
method of voice-production that has served so detrimen- 
tally in the case of her own vocal welfare. 

It is to be hoped that Mrs. Eames will discard this mus- 
cular fallacy before it shall have wasted her powers beyond 
the point of restitution. 

She gave up the nose fallacy after its ravages became 
apparent; now let her drop this volitional muscular vagary 
and seek the process that will result in the acquisition of 
normal action. 

She must be aware of the inordinate effort necessary to 
sustain such an erratic effort, for Nature at times takes 
occasion to admonish her of her error by an involuntary 
devitalization of these muscles so erroneously employed, 
and the substitution, for the time being, of flexible action 
instead. 

That so beautiful a voice as Mrs. Eames possesses 
should be so violently abused, because of an erroneous 
method, is shocking to contemplate. 

Her case makes all the more evident the fact that the 
so-called eminent teachers abroad are grossly ignorant, in 
many cases, of a knowledge of the fundamental principles 
so absolutely essential in the building and cultivation of 
the human voice for singing purposes. 

My dear student, pay no heed to the advice of any one, 
no matter how noted or famous, advocating a volitional 
control of any of the muscles of the throat or chest. 

As far as voluntary effort is concerned; it is wrong to 
attempt to control either the sound-producing or respira- 
tory organs. Singing should be wholly a mental process, 
and if the art is properly pursued, all voluntary aid of 
muscles and all muscular opposition will be suspended, the 
organs of articulation, only, being subject to voluntary ad- 
justment and control. 

Those that proceed upon any other plan will suffer pre- 
mature decay of their vocal powers. 

WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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Royal Music.—Another royal composer, encouraged 
this time by Mascagni, is about to appear in music form, 
as well as later in the theatre. This is the Princess Anna 
of Montenegro, consort of Prince Francis Joseph of Bat- 


tenberg. 


DENVER, CoL., May 1, 1899. 

One of the last episodes to occur here was the appear- 
ance of Prof. John Behr, from Kansas City, as a censor 
of Denver’s musicians. He has received the contract for 
furnishing music and musicians for the Texas and Colo- 
rado Chautauqua, to be held at Boulder, this State, the 
coming Summer. He came to Denver to examine sing- 
ers and soloists for the musical department of this great 
Western school. After two days’ severe work in these 
examinations, which included an interview with a 
reporter for one of the large daily papers, he stated he 
had found only one verson who could sing! After this 
he magnified his great achievements in building up a large, 
successful orchestra in Kansas City. 

Passing over his self-laudatory praise in accomplishing 
such wonderful results, I wish to call attention to his in- 
sulting remarks about Denver musicians, saying “they 
were lazy, and cared only to lounge around beer saloons 
and drink beer!” The remark was sweeping, and the 
entire profession took decided exception to it. A promi- 
nent organist and musician of the city, who assisted Prof. 
Behr last Summer, says he cannot even conduct a ‘Mes- 
siah chorus,” and that Mrs. Behr, who claims to be a cele- 
brated pianist, used to put paper on the strings of the 
piano when she played, to imitate the effect of a banjo. 
lo put it very mildly, don’t this show an entire lack or 
want of musical and artistic sense? 


also 


James M. Tracy. 
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THE DE RESZKES AND GERMAN. 


New York did not have the pleasure last year of hearing 
Jean de Reszke in “Die Meistersinger,” as the question 
of languages became too complicated for Maurice Grau 
to do anything else than drop the opera temporarily from 
the répertoire of the Metropolitan. It was regarded as 
impossible in Italian, and Edouard de Reszke was not 
ready to sing the part of Hans Sachs in German, althouech 
the other singers were equal to the task. Jean de Reszke 
has already learned Walther in German, although he has 
never sung the role in that language. The study of a 
part ii German is much more difficult for Edouard, who 
always postpones the task as long as possible. Now he 
is seriously at work on Hans Sachs, and may be ready in 
time for a performance in London this Summer. Natu 
rally, Jean de Reszke will make his first appearance in a 
German performance of the opera at the same time, and 
both will be ready for the next year here, so there will be 
no further necessity of postponing the performance of so 
popular a work. Even in Italian it is certain to draw 
a large audience. Edouard de Reszke may have to learn 
at least one other role in German—that of Wotan in “Die 
Walkiire.” It is at present extremely improbable that M 
Van Rooy will be engaged next year. He is quite contented 
to remain abroad next Winter, and Maurice Grau, when 
he left New York, was satisfied that he should stay there 
until his opinions altered as to the value of his services 
here. With M. de Reszke as a possible Wotan, this 
change of mind may be considerably accelerated. Jean 
de Reszke speaks German well, although he was educated 
in Paris and took up German only a few years ago. He 
has spent very little time in Germany. The language to 
this day remains rather an ordeal to Brother Edouard. 

Interesting Commencement.—We are in receipt of 
an exceedingly artistic little pamphlet, issued by Mr. Wil- 
lard Kimball, director of the School of Music, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. The programmes of the recitals for 
graduation of the class of ’99 are given, and embrace five 
piano recitals and one vocal. The list of compositions 
to be produced argues well for the thoroughness of the 
instructors. 

Fisk Recital.—Mrs. Katharine Fisk, the well-known 
singer and lecturer, gave a very successful recital last week 
in Mendelssohn Hall, New York, for the benefit of the 
Metropolitan Hospital and Dispensary. Mrs. Fisk, who 
has an exceptionally beautiful contralto voice of extended 
range and sonorous power, sang a very comprehensive 
programme, including songs by these American writers: 
Gerrit Smith, Chadwick, Brewer, Hastings and Brownell. 

Wagner in Madrid.— Madrid declares that it will have 
the Wagner trilogy next year under the best possible cir- 
cumstances. Both Mme. Nordica and Paul Kalish have 
been invited to take part in the performances, at present 
set down for next October. The best-known scene painter 
in Spain has been sent to Germany, and will study in Ber- 
lin, Dresden, and Bayreuth the best means of producing 
the operas. Mme.+-Cosima Wagner has given official 
notice that Bayreuth has nothing whatever to do with the 





performances. 

Live Louisville.—It looks now 
festival in Louisville, Ky., were to be a great success. The 
“Courier-Journal” says: “As the time approaches for the 
May Festival—May 8, 9 and 1o—-the various committees 
are kept busy perfecting the details, so that there may be 
nothing to interfere with the success of the undertaking 
From the number of inquiries received at headquarters it 
is evident that great interest in the festival is being taken 
in the surrounding towns. Already festival parties are 
being organized, and there is every reason to believe that 


as though the coming 


‘Louisville will have a larger number of visitors than in any 


other week in the year.” 

Minneapolis Season.—A Northwestern paper says:“One 
of the most delightful musical seasons Minneapolis has 
had for many years is about ended. Several minor affairs 
will yet be given, but nothing of importance is scheduled. 
That the love of music and good music is constantly in 
creasing in this community, is due greatly to the efforts 
of the three principal organizations, the Ladies’ Thursday 
Musicale, Philharmonic and Apollo Clubs. A few of the 
best musical attractions failed to get the patronage that 
they deserved, but on the whole the Minneapolis public 
has been very liberal in musical matters, which is surely 
an indication of a greater appreciation of music.” 
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MUSICAL CHICAGO. 


CuicaGco, May 2, 1899. 
The past week has been somewhat dull in musical hap- 
penings. ‘“‘Martha” 
Castle Square Company, and the performance was a very 


proved a good drawing card for the 


creditable one. 

As a result of the daily papers nagging at the orchestra, 
a new one has been provided, whose work is highly satis- 
factory. To that Adolf Rosenbecker selected the 
players, and plays first violin, is a sufficient guarantee of 


state 
the new orchestra’s capabilities. The company’s regular 
conductor wields the baton. 

Max Bendix has secured the contract to furnish a first- 
class orchestra for the “Edelweiss,” a new Summer beer- 
garden now being constructed on the South side, and 
calculated to cater to the swell-resident element. 

Little Elsa Breidt, a wonderful seven-year-old child 
pianist, has been heard various times in Chicago as 
an “assisting soloist,” but last Wednesday night she gave 
Handel Hall, and played the following re- 
markable programme: Sonata, op. 27, No. 2, Beethoven; 
Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2; Etude, op. 25, No. 2; Valse, op. 
42; Fantasie Impromptu, op. 66, Berceuse and Polonaise, 


a recital in 


op. 26, No. 1, Chopin; Romanza, op. 44, No. 1, Rubin- 
stein; “Sommernacht,” Grieg, and “Spinning Song,” Wag- 
ner-Liszt. Listening to this precocious child, one could 


not fail to be impressed by the intelligence displayed, 
well as by the astonishing execution. 

It is too much to believe that such a young mind can 
analyze, or be taught to analyze, that which mature play- 
ers often do not grasp. and it is too pathetic, after one’s 
wonder subsides, to deliberately enjoy her precocity. 

A local musical paper, with a propensity for clipping, 
was caught nicely recently by printing in all seriousness a 
story from the Washington “Star”’ The story is about 
a violin, and covers a column and a half, but the follow- 
ing few lines suffice: “There has been a violinist in his 
family ever since the Mayflower got over to this side, and 
also a violin. The violin brought over by the Mayflower 
progenitor of the Massachusetts family was a genuine 
and very valuable Stradivarius. In fact, it is one of the 
great violins of the world to-day. It was handed down 
to him by his eldest son, whom he made into a violinist, 
and thus transmitted from sire to son.” 

The Mayflower got to Plymouth Rock in 1620, and 
Stradivarius was born about twenty-five years later. Truly, 
it must be a wonderful “Strad!’”’ Note also that it was 
“handed down by his eldest son.” If this isn’t a sample 
of “‘fierce’”’ musical journalism, let us pray. 

The Mendelssohn Club is entitled to the distinction of 
being one of Chicago’s finest musical organizations. With 
Mr. Ben Davies and Miss Helen Buckley as assisting 
soloists, the club closed its fifth season with a fine concert 
last Wednesday night in Central Music Hall. 

There are sixty men in the club, and their choral work 


deserves the very highest praise. It is well balanced, the 
voices were in accurate accord, and the unanimity and 
tastefulness of interpretation splendidly satisfying. The 


soloists received several encores. 

Such a time the South Congregational Church is having 
in getting a new soprano and bass! Nearly every day for 
two weeks applicants for the positions have been “tested” 
in Kimball Hall by the music committee. 

Judging by the number of applicants, there must be a 
vast number of sopranos and bassos in Chicago without 
positions. A peculiar thing in connection with the matter 
was that the old soloists knew nothing of the trials being 
made for their successors. 

Instead of a committee consisting of a doctor, lawyer 
and, perhaps, a hardware dealer, selecting choir people, 
how much more satisfying it would be to the congrega- 
tion to assemble in the church some evening, hear all the 
candidates sing, and vote for the ones liked best. 

The Chicago Musical Union has had a good shaking 
up lately. As the result of internal dissension, the mem- 


bers seceded, until scarcely 150 members remain. The 
seceders joined a rival protective organization, known 
as the Federation of Musicians, with the result that the 


latter has a membership of 1,400. The Chicago Orchestra 
members still adhere to the Musical Union, it is said. 

Managers Charley and Campiglio, of the French Grand 
Opera Company, of New Orleans, were in town last week 
completing arrangements for the Chicago engagement 
next year. The season will be for five weeks. 

Amy Leslie, of the “Daily News,” who flounders around 
among adjectives like a bull in a china shop, heard George 
Hamlin sing at the Chicago Athletic Club one day last 
week, and says he is the greatest tenor in Chicago. Evi- 
dently she has never heard any other tenor, and should 
be given a medal for the extraordinary discovery. 

The Castle Square Opera Company bill this week is the 

Gypsy Baron.” Laura Millard has been added to the 
cast, and is to be a pe rmanent soloist with the company. 
She will sing Saffi in the “Baron.” William R. Hatch 
is another new member engaged for this opera. 

Puitie J. MEAHL. 
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’Cellist Decorated.—M. Jean Gérardy has been very 
much appreciated in Madrid of late. He played before the 
Queen at the Palace, and subsequently received at the 
hands of her Majesty the decoration of “Chevalier of the 
Order of Isabella the Catholic.” 

Philadelphia Exposition [Music.—\{usic will be one of 
the chief attractions in the way of amusement at the Phila 
delphia Exposition of 1899, and it is the idea of the man 
agement that first-class bands or orchestras shall be 
secured for short periods of one or two weeks, so that visi- 
tors to the exposition will be given an opportunity to heat 
some of the noted musical organizations of the country. 
There will be concerts every afternoon and evening, either 
in the main Exposition Building or in a special music 
pavilion, the construction of which is now under con 
sideration. 


MUSICAL CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI, April 30, 1899. 
The College of Music has suffered a great loss during 
the past week through the resignation of the two brothers, 
Signori Albino and Romeo Gorno. Albino Gorno is a 
graduate of the famous Conservatory of Milan, and, be- 
fore he became connected with the College of Music, had 

won a most enviable reputation as a fine pianist and 
talented composer. For about twenty years he was the 
principal teacher in the piano department of the college, 





and it was Owing to his excellence as a teacher, his faith- 
ful work and the remarkable results which he achieved, 
that the piano department of the college became de- 
servedly famous all over the country. Albino Gorno has 
ever been the strongest drawing card of the faculty, and 
many of his former pupils have since become prominent 
Those who had known him 
before he chained himself down to the exacting routine 
work of teaching deeply regretted that he had taken that 
step. It is true, he was paid a comparatively high salary, 
but the management of the college never failed to get 
far more than its money’s worth out of the contract with 
Signor Albino Gorno. He is a thoroughly conscientious 
and faithful man, too timid and unassuming to assert 
himself, and the consequence was that he was simply over- 
burdened with work. It was a clear case of the willing 
horse, driven, if not to death, surely to exhaustion. Year 
after year he continued to work faithfully in the chafing 
harness. Too honest as a man, and too serious and con- 
scientious as an artist and a teacher to ever permit him- 
self the slightest relaxation, he sacrificed twenty valuable 
years in the thankless position of teacher. During his 
few leisure hours he composed and carefully studied musi- 
cal literature, and only at rare occasions he appeared in 
public as a concert pianist. At the end of every school 
year he was so used up and worn out that it required 
several months of complete rest at his villegiatura, on the 
beautiful shores of Lake Como, in Northern Italy, to 
enable him to take up his yoke again at the beginning 
of the next term. For many years his friends advised 
Signor Albino Gorno to give up teaching altogether, and, 
after a much-needed rest of at least six months or a year, 
to devote himself exclusively to concert work and com- 
posing. They knew his wonderful talent, which entitles 
him to one of the most prominent positions among the 
pianists of our time, and had absolute confidence in his 
ability to win fame and fortyne in the career for which 
he was so eminently fitted. 

Oi the circumstances which finally induced Signor 
Gorno to follow the advice of his friends and to resign his 
position with the college, nothing is known at the present 
writing. It is a fact, however, that Signor Albino Gorno 
has been in rather poor health during the last term, and 
keenly felt the need of rest. His efforts in former years 
to obtain a modification of his contract, which would have 
allowed him more time for recreation and practice, and 
would have given him an opportunity to concertize part 
of the season, were invariably unsuccessful, and Signor 
Gorno decided upon-the only other alternative, to resign 
his position altogether. He intends to spend a few months 
of rest at his villa, on Lake Como, and after his return 
will open a piano school of his own, assisted by his 
brother, Romeo, who, for the last ten years, has been 
a member of the piano faculty of the college. With 
Albino Gorno, the last one of the old teachers, who had 
made the College of Music of Cincinnati famous, leaves that 
institution, and those interested in the college more than 
ever regret that the fame and the usefulness of that old 
school were sacrificed to the selfishness and ambition 
of Mr. Van der Stucken, who was made the Dean of the 
college to lighten the financial burden of the Orchestra 
Association. 

The soloists for the coming Saengerfest of the North 
American Saencerbund have been selected and engaged. 
There will be three sopranos, Miss Sara Anderson and 
Miss Charlotta Maconda, both of New York, and Mrs. 
Corinne Moore-Lawson, of Cincinnati; one contralto, 
Mme. Marshall Pease, of New York; one tenor, Mr. 
George Hamlin, of Chicago, and two bassos, Mr. Joseph 
S. Baernstein, of New York, and Mr. Oscar J. Ehrgott, 
of Cincinnati. 

The storm which threatened so seriously to embarrass 
the Festival Board in their work of preparation has spent 
its force in a number of oratorical efforts on the part of 
the labor leaders, and everything is once more serene and 
peaceful. 

The festival hall is progressing rapidly, and the con 
tractors expect to have it finished by the first week in June. 
It will be an imposing structure and in itself an interesting 
feature of the festival. 

Mme. Marcella Sembrich and Signor Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, assisted by the Boston Festival Orchestra, will 
appear in an opera concert at Music Hall Tuesday even- 
ing. The concert has been well advertised, and the ad- 
vance sale is said to have been highly gratifying to the 
managers of the event, but the musical people of the city 
are puzzled over the fact that even the Sunday papers— 
published as they are but two days before the concert— 
do not even mention a single number of the programme 
selected for the event. Is it to be a surprise? 

ERNEST WELLECK. 
EE 


Proud Pittsburg.—The “Dispatch” has this to say of 
Pittsburg’s recent rise in the musical world: “Within the 
past four or five years there has developed in Pittsburg a 
real cult for the higher standards of art. And in no other 
branch has this development been greater than in matters 
of music. What was formerly a fictitious musical atmos- 
phere is now real, and possessing all the attributes to indi- 
cate that it has come to stay.” This is not vanity, but the 
truth. Certain Southern cities might read this paragraph 
with profit, the same Southern cities that recently asked 
Theodore Thomas to play “Dixie” and other popular airs, 
on his tour through that region, 


in the musical profession. 
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MUSICAL SAN FRANCISCO. 


SAN Francisco, April 26, 1899. 
Rosenthal reappeared here for a recital yesterday and 
toeday at the Opera House. 
pianists affords opportunity 
methods. Each stands on his but a 
comparison is useless. We but 
not for the same peculiarities; one seems a poet, the other 
Titan. No piano-playing could possibly be much bet 
ter. His recital this P. M. 
Mr. William Piutti had an informal pupils’ recital be- 
Sauer, and other invited friends 
verdict was favorably 





The presence of two great 
contrast in their 
wonderful 


can admire both equally, 


for close 
merits, 


created great enthusiasm. 


fore the eminent pianist, 
this morning. The 
the distinguished guest in a neat little speech of encour- 
agement which he gave them. Sauer plays a final recital 
here on the 27th. He has made a profound impression by 
the poetical beauty of his interprtations. 

The Tivoli only exploited “Goldenlocks” a couple of 
Easter weeks, then returned to its legitimate muttons 
with a French vaudeville operetta, adapted by Clay M. 
Greene and set to music by Wm. Furst and Victor Roger. 
This gave the new offering unusual home interest, for 
Greene is a native and Furst an old resident. Both of 
them are “past grands” in their respective lines of dra- 
matic work, so “The Little Trooper’ comes of good pa- 
rentage. It was thoroughly well taken care of by the 
strong Tivoli company. 

But it failed to achieve anything like the interest that 
attends the third Tivoli production of “The Geisha,” 
occurred this week. 

The début of Mr. Frank Coffin, 
lent additional éclat to the first night. Mr. Coffin only 
took the minor role of Capt. Katana, and introduced a 
song to pad his part. He sang very well, and was over- 
whelmed with bouquets, recalls, etc. The general verdict 
seems to favor the continuance of his dramatic venture, 
as good tenors are not a drug in the market. 

There is a very good one in the Southwell Company, 
now singing at the Grand Opera House. Mr. Thomas 
H. Persse’s voice improves upon acquaintance. It has a 
delightful quality, and is used with rare good taste. This 
venture of the Southwell Co., in the extensive realm of the 
Grand Opera House, has finally conquered the indiffer- 
ence of the town and the disadvantages of location, so 
that the rare excellence of the performances are going 
from mouth to mouth, and things are looking lively 
around the box-office. I saw a splendid performance of 
“El Capitan” there last night, and a large audience to 
enjoy it. It was put on in lavish style, especially in the 
strength of the chorus. There are prettier girls in the 
Southwell chorus, and more of them, than ever beamed 
on a San Francisco audience at one fell beam, in all my 
experience; and their costumes are correspondingly hand 
some. Everybody is telling so much about the chorus 
that the excellent principals are almost eclipsed. In spite 
of the merit of the productions, which are not at all below 
the Bostonians in any respect, except cost, the latter has 
again been reduced to 50 cents. This is cheap enough, 
surely, for a first-class show in one of the finest opera 
houses in the world. The only question of its success is 
the limited size of the population. 

The Bostonians consider themselves very fortunate in 
making the discovery while here of a new writer of operas, 
and being able to secure for their next season a work of 
his hands so fresh and promising as “The Smuggler’s 
Wife,” which they regard as worthy of Mascagni, and in- 
dicative of remarkable talent in its author, whose future 
services they are anxious to secure, now that writers are 
rather scarce from whom new works can be obtained. 

The pecuniary features of their recent contract with 
Mr. Jacob Minkowski are of such flattering dimensions, 
that, unless the Bostonians are greatly mistaken, he is a 
composer of extraordinary talent, and one who knows his 
worth. He refused a large sum for his opera, preferring 
to trust to a liberal royalty for his recompense. 

H. M. Bosworrn. 
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Van Rensselaer Bunn, 
TENOR. 


Management W. W. THOMAS, 
301-2-3 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


H. B. BREINING, 
TENOR. 


MUSICAL AMERICA, 
24 Union Square, N. Y. 


Evan Williams, 


HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street. 


expressed by 
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a favorite local tenor, 
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‘THE ADDRESS OF 


Emilio Belari 


Vocal physiologist, teacher 


of singing and discoverer 
of the laws of the Natural 
Method, is 


118 West 44th St., New York. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


# VOCAL 
CULTURE, 


123 West 39th St., 


lM. Theodor Bijorksten #™4 
Mme. Torpadie Bjorksten, 


Tnstructors in Singing. 


New Studios :J 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EMMA K. DENISON, 
e Yocal Instruction, « 


138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, 
New York. 


“~~ 


SIGNOR 


FILOTEO GRECO, 
Che Art of Singing. 


Studio: 51 West 35th St., iNew York. 


Louis Koemmenich 


CONDUCTOR OF THE 


Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 


337 First Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


























Mme. Jenny Grau-Maier, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
With the New York Couege of Music, and formerly with 
che ~——- Renowned Cincinnati College of Music 


School of Vocal Art, 62 West 66th St. 


Engagements accepted for Oratorio, Festivals and 
Private Musicz is. 








“Francis DOW ERS, 


--.- Voice Culture and the Art of Singing... 


Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New 
York. New York season, October 15, 1898, to May rs, 
899. Kansas City season, May 20, 1899, to July 20, 1899. 
Denver, Col., season, July 25, 1899, to October 10, 1899. 
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.-» The Offices of... 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Have been Removed to 


24 Union Square, N. Y. 


FERDINAND EL TORRIARI 


* Baritone, 
Studio: 112 W. 40th St., N. Y. City. 
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The Chicago Offices of 


[Music Trades and Musical America 


ARE AT 


245 WABASH AVENUE. 
PHILIP J, MEAHL, Manager. 
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NEW York. 


Samuel P. Warren, 


Solo Organist. 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


J. Jerome Hayes, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
Bet. 18th and 19th Sts., New York. 


(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Fifth Ave. and 45th Street.) 


Severn School of Music 


Voice, Piano, Violin, 
Theory, Ensemble, Etc. 


Address EDMUND SEVERN, 
131 West 56th Street, NEW YORK. 


“ysaee* HIBBARD 


instruction in Voice and Piano. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, Corner 52d St. 
Musicales and Concert Engagements 
Accepted. 























“ADELINA [MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Teacher of the American Prime Donne 


Emma Juch, Marie Engle, Minnie Dithey, 
Anna Russell, Nella Bergen, Marie Groebel, 
Amanda Fabris, Charlotte Walker, Ida Klein, etc. 


Eleanore Broadfoot. 


18 Irving Place, New York City. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 


Vocal Instruction in all its branches. 
THE STRATHMORE, 
Broadway, cor. 52d Street, 
New York City. 


Seventh Regiment Band, 


ERNEST NEYER, Bandmaster. 


Ernest Weyer’s Orchestra. 
Music furnished for BALLS, RECEPTIONS, DINNERS, 
MUSICALES and CONCERTS. 

Office: 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 
lelephone, 674—18. (Hardman Piano Rooms.) 
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Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing. 


riR. SATMUEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, SONG RECITALS. 
TONE PLACING, 
Blending of Registers a Sptcial Feature. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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MISS MARY y FIDELIA BURT? 
Representative ia G-MMS-CHEE METI, 
Greater New York of 1 SICH] READING AND MUSICK STENOCRIPEY, 


Endorsed by leading musicians of Europe and America, 


NEM YORK: 7O1-702 CARNEGIE HALL BAOOKLIN s 40 LEFFERTS PLUCE. 


Prima Donna 


mme. Glara Brinkerhoff, 











Mr. Charles Abercrombie, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 


Voices replaced ; throat irritation permanently cured ; 
false intonation corrected. Teacher of Dorothy Morton, 
Alice Blossom, etc. S’briglia, Paris, said to Miss Blossom, 
who is now studying with him: ‘“ Youare the first who 
ever came to me with my method,” 


STUDIO: 59 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Percy Walling, 








May 13, 1899 


The Virgil Piano Schoolaa—~” and... 


School of Public Performance. 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 29 West 15th Street, N. Y. City. 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER SCHOOL OF A SIMILAR NAM/ 
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EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Vocal 
ut Instruction, 


STUDIO: 251 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y. 


M. I. SCHERHEY. 
Uocal Tnstruction. 


Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Co». 
servatory of Berlin. 


779 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 


Rapidly develops, places and _ perfects 
the voice by the principles of the 
Modern or Natural Method. 


118 West 44th St., New York. 
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SERRANO pret ttsicute 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conduc ed by Emilia Benic de Ser: ano and 
Carlos A. de Serrano. 
Opera, Oratorio 


unt covert, Piano and KRarmony. 


Sole Teachers of the Celebrated Artists, 
Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisosa. 


ERNEST H. BAUER, 
Solo Violinist and Teacher 


THEORY AND HARMONY. 




















ee ese Baritone. Mme. Brinkerhoff has a high reputation as Yo Graduate of the Royal High School, Berlin, Germany 
Concesten, SMunieie pty va ha ees vers ein America, if not in the world. 128 East 76th Street. x 
Vocal Instruction. Studio: Room, 206, } BX'NKERHOFF STUDIO. v Wows: Now Yor" FREDERIC REDDALL, 
1402 Broadway. Cc. B. HAWLEY, VOICE PRODUCTION, ART OF 
Com puser — Conductor—Vocal tnstruction. Seedio: P ‘ SINGING AND REPERTOIRE 
Special Training for Concert, Oratorio RUGiO: FOUCH SSALLERY, ' Iv 
Mackenzie Gordon, and Church Chow I SS enor bors oan 
TENOR Studio: 251 Sth Ave.. cor, 28th St. New York.’ riR. PARSON PRICE, Voice Culture. 
eas oe 8 East 17th Street, New York 


Oratorio, Concert and [usicals. 
Address, 
122 W. 34th Street, New York. 


WALTER A. HUDSON, 
e « Bass-Baritone, « « 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
The Science of Natural Breathing a Specialty, 


Studio; 709 Carnegie Hall. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 


eee Concert Organists « « « 
Director and Organist Church of the Ascension, 
National Conservatory of Music, 


Instruction Organ, Harmony and Counterpoint. 
Studio: 12 West 11th St., N. Y. 


The National Institute of Music, 


179 East 64th Street. 
Ww. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 
Thorough Tustruction in all Branches of Music. 


The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. Harmony in class free. 


ERNEST CARTER, 
Organist and Conductor, 


Teacher of Composition, including Harmony Counter- 
point (ancient and modern), Form and Orchestration. 
Pupils received also in Sight Singing and Organ. 

















F. W. HALE, Gon'l Mer., Franklin So., BOSTON, MASS. 
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MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 


“T can confidently state that Mr; Parson Price's knowledge 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. of the voice, both male and female, and his style of singing, 
VOCAL CULTURE. entitle him to a high rank among teachers. = Rc 1A 
Studio: 108 West Oth St. New York. PO To BL. 
ye yy tt GEO. A. MAGER, Voice Training. 


FRANK “CH. 1 DE RIALP, 
Vocal Culture. 
Studio: 15 East 16th Street, 
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Piano-Forte School. 


Caru Fag.ten, Director. 
Steinert Building, BOSTON. 


“Your system deserves fuly the 


Professional Accompanist. Coaching. 


Conductor Handel Society. 
303 Carnegie Hall. 
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New York 
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widest adoption.”’ 
Emit Pavs 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Of Music, Oratory and Languages. 
a@-The Standard by which all other Music Schools are 


judged. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


For terms and particulars address 





WILLIAM H. GARDNER, 


Lyric Author, 
P. O. Box 1561, Boston, Mass. 


Now writing under contract with 
Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie, London, Eng 


& Otto Cantor, London, Eng. 


H. G. TUCKER, 


Pianist, 
153 Tremont Street, # 


Robert Coverley, New York City. 
George Lowell Tracy, Boston. 








Residence Studio}: 981 Madison Avenue, New York. os ,’ * BOSTON. 
CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. e 


William A. Wegener, 


* TENOR, ~ 


1105 Steinway Hall, . Chicago. 





FREDERICK BRUEGGER, # 


Basso. 
Tone Placing, Voice Building, Style. 


241 Wabash Ave., Suite 7, Caleago. 
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“THE STORY OF A STAR” 


FREUND x 8 Illustrated by Abe Weil, 


And Other Stories ost silos Ee SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED. 
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